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72 swiss 


For Baguette to 13 Ligne 
Tongue End — Finished Reverse Style 


To Service 144 Different Swiss 
Series—More Than 1700 Known 
Swiss Names 


A modern up-to-date Swartchild Series 
System of Swiss Mainsprings including sev- 
enty-two best and most used sizes to service 
144 different Swiss Series, representing more 
than 1700 known Swiss watch names. It 
provides more value per dollar than any 
mainspring assortment we have hitherto 
been privileged to offer the watchmaker. 


Double Duty ee 
Quick Selection 


The mainsprings are arranged in separate 
width and strength rotation. One side of 
chart is arranged by’ metric and Dennison 
dimensions, while the reverse side of chart 
shows Swartchild's Swiss Series Numbers for 
each mainspring, thus supplying double 
service, as selection can be made either by 
referring to the Swiss Guide and Index 
which accompanies each assortment or by 
measuring width, strength and length of old 
Mainspring. 











LESS THAN 
* EACH 


and the Cabinet, Chart 
and Guide are FREE 


Reduce your mainspring costs — 
order this special feature assortment. 
It provides good quality, stupendous 
variety, real efficiency—all at a cost 
of less than 7c per mainspring. The 
one-drawer, 72-partition cabinet, 
charts and Swiss Series Guide and 
Index are free. 5 
No. 492994, Six Doz- 95 
en Swiss Mainsprings, 
complete with Guide, eo. 2% 


Index and Charts. Spe- Cash 
cial for this sale Discount 


Refills: These can be furnished in LeRoy or 
Black Shield Brands. 


SWARTCHILD 
& COMPANY 


} Vuld s c ‘acgesl ) Csichunahtes . 
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CHICAGO 
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benno WATCH GLASSES are sold, the name 


V. T. F. has come to mean supremacy... 











Standard of the World for over two generations, they have 





always met the most exacting requirements of the Trade. 


V T EF MICONCAVES— for the average Open- 
& * * Faced Watch .. . the Glass with the per fect- fitting 


Edge. 


V T K GENEV AS— for Hunting Case Watches . . . 
* e sd Incomparable for accurate Sizing and Elasticity. 


V T. FE, LENTILLE CHEVEES—1o; Extra 
% 


Thin Cases . . . allowing plenty of hand-room ... 





highly polished and perfectly ground. 


V T K LENTILLES — for Thin Cases . . . similar 
e * . to Lentille Chevees but lower at the edge. 


V T K MI-EMPS—tThe universally demanded 
= . . Watch Glass for Open-Faced Cases . . . for accuracy 


of fit, quality and hand-room. 











—And the latest member of the family 


v ~ F. A ctilla The Round Watch Glass of 
O super-strength . . . fortified 


against breakage; Shock-proof; Flawlessly Trans- 
parent; Economical because they are Durable. 














Your JOBBER Carries V. T. F. Watch Glasses 





HAMMEL. RIGLANDER & CO., Ine. 
209-211 West 14TH STREET -:- NEw York CIty 


Exclusive Wholesale Distributors 
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Fellow Craftsmen: 
again the U. H. A. 
of A. has been given 
this opportunity to 
assemble into this, 
the third consecutive 
annual National 
Convention, through 
the efforts of its 
members, the dili- 
gence of the officers, 
the generous spon- 
sors of the hall of exhibits, and the many 
patrons who believe in the necessity of 
our craft’s organzation to perpetuate this 
ancient and noble profession—the art of 
horology. 

The National Executive Secretary has 
in his annual report outlined to you the 
activities of this organization in this 
past year, which demonstrates to all who 
are interested in this profession—be it 
actively at the bench or passively as a 
hobby—that continued support will be 
forthcoming in the future. -Nineteen 
thirty-six has been recorded in the his- 
tory of this organization as the most 
outstanding year as far as progress in 
our various educational campaigns are 
concerned. 

The organization’s publication, THE 
AMERICAN Horovoctst, has created and 
builded for itself a respected and per- 
manent place among the leading trade 
journals. It is the most widely circu- 
lated horological journal in not only 
the United States but also in several for- 
eign countries, divided in three conti- 
nents. 

The outstanding features edited by 
the members of the Technical Advisory 
Board are drawing comments from all 
sections of the world, and horology in 
America is fast becoming a contender 
with other nations where horology is an 
outstanding factor for precision, quality 
and style. 

Now we turn to the future plans of 
the U. H. A. of A. It is evident that 
there is yet much to be remedied in the 


Frank Foegler 


Address by Frank Foegler 


At Third National Convention, U. H. A. A. 





field of merchandising and servicing. 
The unscrupulous are waging a stiff 
battle and are using all available legal 
power to combat our justly created cru- 
sede for ethical principles. So far they 
have had the legal points largely on their 
side, clinging tenaciously to that much 
abused clause in that great document, the 
Constitution of the U. S. A.—the clause, 
Freedom of Enterprise. 

This, Fellow Craftsmen, is their 
stronghold, from behind which they are 
firing their poisonous missles. At the 
time this great document was written the 
pioneers did not have to contend with 
such dishonest elements. This does not 
mean that this freedom of enterprise has 
to be revoked, but by legislative action 
is can be controlled so that those who 
rightfully pursue an occupation or busi- 
ness may be protected from this ruinous 
element. 

The trend tcday is towards legislative 
control. Just recently the states of Illi- 
nois and New York have enacted bills 
to protect fair and ethical business 
societies. There are several states where 
legislation is pending to protect the eth- 
ical craftsmen from this chiseling ele- 
ment by license, and we, the U. H. A. of 
A., go on record as also favoring such 
legislation by giving it our full support. 
We further pledge ourselves to fully co- 
operate with National Associations in the 
allied industries whenever such support 
is requested by them to combat the un- 
ethical. 

Our educational program, as worked 
out in the national office to be carried 
on in the future, is amply demonstrated 
in the Exhibit Hall, and I do not have 
to elaborate on this subject for it speaks 
for itself. Members and representatives 
of allied industries present at this con- 
vention may convey their observations to 
their respective organizations, and I am 
sure that their comments will be favor- 
able, for there is no better medium to es- 
tablish cooperative relations than per- 
sonal contact. Just recently a joint meet- 
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ing between the Executive Board mem- 
bers of the H. I. of A. and U. H. A. of 
A. has demonstrated this contention, and 
I am happy to state that an amiable un- 
derstanding between these two great bod- 
ies has been brought about. A full report 
on this meeting will be forthcoming dur- 
ing regular business sessions tomorrow. 
Combined effort to create and build 
up existing Guilds on the adopted 
avowed principles of the U. H. A. of A. 
will have a beneficial effect on all who 
practice horology on ethical principles. 


Western Good Will Tour 


The first Western good-will tour will 
be made in June by National Executive 
Secretary, Orville R. Hagans, who will 
cover Oregon, Washington, California, 
Nevada, Utah and Wyoming. 

During this trip the National’s Tech- 
nical Slide Library will be displayed, to- 
gether with many other National mem- 
bership aids, and the actual work of 
the UHAA will be fully explained in 
detail. 

The first stop will be Portland, Ore- 
gon. Headquarters of the Secretary for 
June 6, 7, 8 and 9 will be Heatham 
Hotel. Two conventions will take place 
during these dates: The Union Pacific 
Time Inspectors, and the Master Watch- 
makers Association of Oregon. All Ore- 
gon watchmakers and jewelers should 
contact State Secretary Harold Sabro, 
6422 S. E. 17th Avenue. 


The next stop will be Seattle, Wash- 
ington, where a State meeting of watch- 
makers and retail jewelers will take 
place June 10th. All Washington watch- 
makers and jewelers should contact Mr. 
A. Adolph Hug, Wholesaler, 301 Joshua 
Green Building, Seattle. This address 
will be Secretary Hagan’s address while 
in Seattle. 

California—June 12th, Oakland, ad- 
dress of secretary will be 1815 West 
Street or 1419 Broadway, care of Otto 
Frei, Wholesaler. Mr. Hagans can be 
contacted at all times during his Cali- 
fornia stay at the first Oakland address, 
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from where he will conduct all Eastern 
and Southern contacts. 

San Francisco—June 14th, Hotel St, 
Francis. 

Dates for all meetings can be ascer- 
tained through local jobbers, or will be 
announced via letter. 





Distributor Cooperation 
By HENRY PAULSON 


During our Third Annual Banquet in 
Chicago, I]l., Mr. Paulson stressed the 
need of greater manufacturer and dis- 
tributor cooperation with the U. H. A. 
of A., stating, ‘““Through the cooperation 
of the manufacturers and distributors in 
making the U. H. A. of A. and its fine 
publication, THE AMERICAN Horoto- 
GIST, more prominent, the trade in gen- 
eral will profit mostly, as this organiza- 
tion has done more towards establishing 
the things most needed today and they 
are accomplishing this most desirable 
need in a most proficient and dignified 
manner. 

“We urge all distributors and manu- 
facturers to supply their salesmen with 
necessary material (obtainable through 
this Asscciation’s Secretary) to enroll 
more members. For through membership 
in this progressive organization they will 
become inspired to dignify our industry. 

“‘Salesmen on the road will never re- 
gret the time given to this cooperative 
work. I know from experience, as my 
salesmen report it is the best medium of 
contact. 

“But, remember this, the U. H. A. df 
A. is extremely critical in their accept 
ance of members. They reserve the right 
to terminate membership for good rea 
sons, and we know of many former mem 
bers who have been expelled due to rea 
sons well justified on the Association's 
part. 

“So, in closing, let me urge your ce 
operation in every regard. Secure mem 
bers; keep the Association posted on all 
that is new in your lines. Their Nation 
al Headquarters is a virtual clearing 
house, more extensive and complete that 
many realize. I thank you.” 
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THE OPEN ROAD 


G lees) 


Reminds you 
to get your 
vacation money 
this year 
from 
Hoover & Strong 


oe 8 








E pay 6%c per karat per dwt., on assay, for 
old rings, chains, watch cases, dental scrap, 
jewelers’ sweeps and filings, etc. 


HAT is only 7% under the OFFICIAL price of 
gold. 


EEP the road open between yourself and highest 
profits on scrap. Why pay a middleman? Mail 
your values direct to— 


HOOVER & STRONG, INC. 


119 WEST TUPPER ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


“YOUR REFINERS” 

UNDER THE U. H. A. A. 
COOPERATIVE SCRAP GOLD PLAN WHICH WAS 
RENEWED AND IMPROVED AT THE 1937 
CONVENTION IN CHICAGO 






































H. I. of A. Report 


HIS report was the findings of H. 
I. A. after the joint meeting of 
April 23rd, in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Under the authority granted by the 
membership of the Horological Institute 
of America at the Annual Meeting, May, 
1936, the Executive Committee met in 
Cincinnati, April 23, 1937, to consider 
the proposals as presented by U. H. A. 
of A. at that meeting. 

Our Committee desires to express its 
satisfaction with the results of the mu- 
tual exchange of information about the 
activities cf the U. H. A. A. and the H. 
I. of A. at this afternoon meeting with 
your Committee. There is much to be 
done in the chosen fields of the two or- 
ganizations. They should cooperate to 
the fullest extent. 

In the establishment of the H. I. A. 
a plan of examination and certification 
was adopted. Much has been done in the 
last fifteen years in the work of examin- 
ing and certifying watchmakers, and it 
is the belief of the Executive Committee 
that this work should not be retarded or 
limited in any way. It is to the best in- 
terest of the horological profession as a 
whole that this examination and certifi- 
cation be under the supervision of one 
body and available freely to any watch- 
maker who desires to be so certified. 

At our Annual Meeting in May, 1936, 
the privilege was given to the Certifica- 
tion Committee to grant authority to 
local Guilds to set up qualified boards, 
approved by the Certification Committee 
of the H. I. A., all applicants in their 
districts to appear before these boards 
for their examinations. This privilege is 
given to Guilds, regardless of whether 
they are members of the H. I. A. or not; 
where Guilds are members of State As- 
sociations, approval of the State Associ- 
ation must accompany the application 
of the Guild. In the case of Guilds di- 
rectly affiliated with the U. H. A. of A., 
in addition to the State approval, that 
of the national body could be included, 
if so desired. 

In the report of this meeting, the Ex- 


to U. H. A. of A. 


ecutive Committee of the H. I. A. will 
make the following recommendations to 
its annual meeting, May 24, 1937: 

(1) That the Examining Board be 
created, constitutionally, as a separate 
bedy under the control of the Advisory 
Council of the H. I. A., both as to mem- 
bership and procedure. 

(2) That the President be empowered 
to appoint as members of the Certifica- 
tion Committee representatives of any 
horological or other organization who 
may desire such representation, regard- 
less of whether such organization is a 
member of the Institute or not. 

Mr. W. H. Samelius, chairman of 
your Technical Advisory Board, is now 
a member of the Certification Commit- 
tee of the H. I. A.; if you so desire, he 
could be appointed as a representative 
from your organization. He has rendered 
valuable service during many years to 
the H. I. A. certification work, and we 
would be very pleased to accept him as 
your representative. 

In conclusion, it is hoped that the 
above will clarify our position, as well 
as our intentions and objectives, so that 
both organizations may continue to work 
for the benefit of the horological pre 
fession as a whole. 

For the Executive Committee Hore 
oglical Institute of America. 
(Signed) Harrison F. Bascock, 

Presidemh, 


U. H. A. of A. Becomes Sustaining 
Member of H. I. A. 


The outcome of joint meeting in Cit 
cinnati, Ohio, April 23rd, 1937, when 
the Executive Boards of these two prom 
inent organizations met is, that the doors 
were opened for cooperation and har 
monious endeavor in the interest and wel 
fare of our profession and after shot 
deliberation the following action was fok 
lowed: ; 

United Horological Association @ 
America, Inc., applied for and was ae 
cepted as a Sustaining Member of the 
Institute. 
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Manufacture of Timepieces 
in Italy 


By F. FoNTANA 
Royal Italian Consul General 

The electrically controlled watches are 
of current manufacture in Italy. 

Concerning the mechanically con- 
trolled watches, those used in towers are 
manufactured in various firms in Italy, 
both industrial and artisan. 

The watches for table or wall and 
similar are also manufactured in Italy 
on an industrial plan, and among the 
specialized firms in such production are, 
in particular, Officine F.lli. Borletti of 
Milano, and S. A. Arture Junghans of 
Venezia-Giudecca. 

In the field of pocket watches, wrist 
watches and precision watches in general, 
we have no considerable production in 
Italy, and we believe that for such a 
production the national industry still re- 
sorts to importation of separate parts 
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and that the artisan activity be limited 
in that field to solely assembling. 

The number of nationals generally 
employed in the production of watches 
is estimated to about 2,000 artisans. 





National Watch Inspection 
Week 


Inspection week for 1937 will be held 
July 17 to July 24. All organizations, 
individual members, and non-members, 
and non-affiliated organizations; are 
urged to participate in this annual event. 

After this year, National Watch In- 
spection week will be held the second 
week of March annually, at which time 
suitable window cards, streamers, etc., 
for our members’ usage, will be supplied. 





George Bernard Shaw: “The secret of 
being miserable is to have leisure to 
bother about whether you are happy or 
not.” 





Two Items Selected from a Fast-Selling 


NEW LINE 


An alarm of 
sign, for 
black and 


dial. 
Pat. 


tone 
rests. 


Retail, 
$5.20, 


$3.95; 








A modern timepiece for 

kitchen or bathroom wall. 

Metal case red, green, 

ivory, black Delphinium 

Blue, with chrome sash. 

Two-tone silvered dial, size 

4”x5”. Hands set by knob 

Prices Slightly Higher on the extending through center of 

Pacific Coast glass. Height, 8%”. Retail, 
$3.95; Keystone list, %5.20. 



























BANTRY (left)— 

charming 
either 
period settings. Metal case in 
chrome, or 
and polished brass. 3%” two- 
Ball 
bell 
the buzzer type. Height, 44”. 
i Keystone 


CORNWALL (right)— 


OF ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


With Slow Speed Self-Starting Motors 


de- 
modern or 


ivory 


feet, rubber 
alarm; 


list, 





For the full showing, send for catalog and see 


your jobber. 


New Haven, 


THE NEW HAVEN CLOCK (0., con. 

















New Haven Self Starting Electric Clocks 


(Whitehead Motor) 











The New Haven Clock Company, Clockmakers Since 1817 


increasing use of synchronous 

electric clocks has opened to 
watch and clock repairmen a new profit- 
able field. With millions of clocks of 
this type in use, the servicing possibili- 
ties are apparent. This article is written 
with the thought in mind of acquainting 
clock and watch repairmen with the 
characteristics of New Haven Electric 
time pieces. 

The electrical industry of the United 
States has practically standardized on 
60 cycle 110-120 volt alternating cur- 
rent. Alternating current is so called 
because it comes over the wire in surges 
or impulses of positive and negative cur- 
rent. “Sixty cycles” means that there 
are 60 of these impulses per second or 
3600 per minute. The fact that this fre- 
quency is kept constant by power house 
control allows us to translate these cycles 
into “time.” On a carefully controlled 
circuit, a well built electric clock is a 
more perfect timekeeper than a chrono- 
meter. 

The general use of “controlled alter- 
nating current” makes possible the satis- 
factory operation of electric clocks. The 
motor being the heart of the electric 
clocks, we will devote our remarks 
mainly to this unit. 

To give satisfactory time over a pe- 
ricd of years, electric clock motors must 
approach the mythical perpetual motion 
machine in durability and resistance to 
wear. Four conditions must be met to 
give an electric clock maximum life: 

1. Low wattage to reduce operating 
expense, coil hum and heat, which de- 


1) URING the last few years rapidly 


stroys the oil supply when a clock motor 
consumes too much current. 

2. Polished bearings of greatest pos- 
sible area to withstand the constant ro- 
tation of moving gears. 

3. Positive electrical characteristics 
to insure a steady flow of synchronized 
power in spite of voltage fluctuations. 

4. Low speed to reduce wear. 
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Figure 1 


The New Haven self starting motor 
described herein embodies these basic 
requirements. 

This motor shown in Figure 1 rotates 
at 300 R.P.M. and contains features of 
lubrication and designs tested success 
fully in several hundred thousand clocks 
now in use. This low speed insures long 
life and silent operation. 

It keeps accurate time at voltages from 
90 to 130 volts, developing ample power 
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g its speed by creating strong 


ed tubes perform a double service, cool- 
ing the rotor as it turns and positively 
magnetic fields about the rotor. 
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Long life is as- 
synchronizin 


sured by a positive lubricating system 


and slowly moving parts. 





with the low current consumption of one 


and one-quarter watts. 
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squirrel cage motor gives high starting 
Formul 


torque. 


Details of New Haven Self-Starting 


Synchronous Motor 
The squirrel cage rotor, Figure 2, 


is built with 24 copper tubular poles to 
give speed of 300 R.P.M. These patent- 


I. 


300 R.P.M. 


x 2 x 60 sec.—= 


24 Poles 


60 cycle 
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2. This coil at 110 V takes only 1.2 
watts. The slight heat of the coil is far 
away from the oiling system. 

3. Electrical steel laminations are 
used in the motor field, combined with 
copper lag loops to give powerful self 
starting performance. 

4. The light weight aluminum oil 
reservoir (patents pending) has a phos- 
pher-bronze bearing, reamed and burn- 
ished, providing a smooth and durable 
main bearing. The centrifugal action of 


a 





Figure 3—Self-Starting Alarm Movement 


this rotor tends to keep oil in reservoir. 
A large quantity of oil is provided by 
using saturated chamois washers. 

Threads feed oil by capillary attrac- 
tion to the motor bearing shaft. Oil 
feeds along shaft to oil seal, being re- 
tained by steel washer and _ retention 
groove on rotor bridge. Sufficient quan- 
tity of oil in seal, closes breather check 
valve. A quantity of oil sufficient for 
many years of operation is sealed in 
each motor bearing. 


Method of Operation 


In these electric clocks the synchron- 
ous motor carries the time train and au- 
tomatically winds the spring that oper- 
ates the sounding mechanism. This sys- 
tem, Figures 3 and 4, is applied to all 
New Haven sounding clocks, whether 
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chime, strike, or alarm. It has proven 
to be most satisfactory, as it avoids all 
the troubles associated with dual motors, 
buzzers, and other methods used. The 
slip spring, a patented feature, auto 
matically wound by the motor, is posi- 
tive in operation. 

The auxiliary winding device in these 
clocks has met with much favor, as it 
enables the dealer to demonstrate strik- 
ing, chime and alarm clocks without cur- 
rent. When clocks are in operation, 
they, of course, function automatically, 
and no hand winding is necessary. 


Design and Power 

The life of an electric clock depends 
upon the motor, and the quality of this 
important member. Many motors, to ob- 
tain sufficient torque, require excessive 
current which creates heat and generates 
noise. 

Service Hints 


A. Check the power cord and plug 
for loose connections and broken wire, 


B. If clock runs and keeps time o 
test it is possible clock has been con 
nected to defective outlet, or its current 
supply may be broken by a wall switch 
on the circuit. 

C. Burned out coils due to use ao 
incorrect current. Motor unit must be 
replaced. 


D. In replacing motors care must be 
taken in setting mesh between motor 
pinion and 1st wheel.. This is important 
as careless setting will cause clock to 
be noisy. 

E. When ordering replacement motors 
send old unit for sample as many mis 
takes are caused by incorrect descrip 
tions causing customer considerable 
delay. 

F. Oil in electric clock motors and 
movements should be a pure mineral I 
bricant. Do not use vegetable or fish 
oils as such oils will rapidly decompos 
when exposed to any coil heat. 

G. When returning goods to the fac 
tory the following instructions should 
followed to insure prompt service. 
(Concluded on page 14) 
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Velvo-Clear Watch Cleaner 


























$ 5 .00 
Complete 


(Rear view of machine) 








LIST OF JOBBERS 


Meyer Jewelry Company, 
2nd Fl. Professional Bldg., 
SE. Cor. 11th & Grand, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Bauman-Massa Jewelry Co., 
720 Olive Street, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

The E. & J. Swigart Co., 
34 West Sixth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

John A. Tschantre, 

25 N. Liberty Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Kur Jewelry Co., Inec., 
417 Seventh Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Martin Gluck & Son, 

313 Clark Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Wm. S. MeCaw Co., 
317 Superior Street, 
Toledo, Ohio 

The Merit Company, 

502 Hickox Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Mich. Jewelers Supply Co., 
1022 Mich. Theatre Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Henry Paulson & Co., 

37 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 








Velvo-Clear Watch Cleaner 


S. H. Clausen & Co., 
13-15-17 Sixth Street South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


L. A. Clark Company, 
1504 Third Avenue, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Butterfield Brothers, 
Mohawk Building, 

3rd Ave. & Morrison St., 
Portland, Ore. 


Mayer Brothers, 
Mann Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 


E. W. Reynolds Co., 
150 Post Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Cosley Jewelry Co., 
301 University Building, 
Denver, Colo. 


Hoffman & Co., Inc., 
760 Century Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


E. W. Reynolds Co., 

Metropolitan Building, 
Broadway and Fifth, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dutcher Brothers, 
10 West 47th = 


New York, N. 


Actual photograph of enclosed drying chamber cut away, 
showing basket and how motor lid clamps down into heated chamber. Short shaft to 
basket when clamped down takes away vibration. 

















(Front view) Simple and easy to 
operate. Automatic adjusting stop 
over jar. 


VELVO-CLEAR WATCH CLEAN- 
ER IS NOT AN EXPERIMENT 
CERTIFIED watchmakers are now using 
this machine for a better job. Their ex- 
perience with Velvo-Clear has been the 
same in every instance—a cleaner, quick- 
er, and less laborious watch cleaning in 
every watch shop that uses Velvo-Clear. 


VELVO-CLEAR WATCH 
CLEANING SOLUTION 


NON-EXPLOSIVE—For the finest work- 
manship and the best possible results we 
recommend the use of Velvo-Clear Watch 
Cleaning Solution. Velvo-Clear polishes 
all jewels and steel parts of the watch 
without resorting to any hand brushing 
whatsoever. 

Velvo-Clear Cleaning Solution contains 
no cyanide or any other strong chemicals 
harmful to any parts. No. 1, grease and 
tarnish remover, and No. 3, rinsing solu- 
tion, are available in quart and gallon 
sizes. 


4065 HOLLIS ST. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
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1. Pack carefully. 

2. Place your name both on and 
within the package to insure proper 
identification. 

3. Ship insured mail or express. 

4. Write the factory at the time of 
shipment giving full particulars, includ- 
ing date purchased by customer and the 


time gears revolve. This change from 
standard clock practice has been found 
necessary due to the relatively high 
speed at which all electric clock gears 
operate. This rapid rotation is bound 
to produce early wear in electric clocks 
using small pivots of types used in the 
familiar spring operated movement. 








Figure 4—Self-Starting Westminster Chime Movement 


type of adjustment desired, namely 
“good as new” or “mechanical order 
only.” 

By following the above suggestions 
prompt handling will be given to clocks 
or motors returned to the factory. 

In conclusion we wish to call partic- 
ular attention to the long internal pin- 
type bearings on which the rotor and 


By using polished steel pins to carry 
all gears in our time train, the difficulties 
arising from the rapid wear of con- 
ventional clock bearings are practically 
eliminated. 





In 1807 wooden clocks began to be 
made by machinery. This ushered in 
the era of cheap clocks. 





Attention 


Mr. Orville R. Hagans of U. H 
activity of U. 


in America. 
This opportunity 
missed by a single watchmaker or jeweler. 


Adolph Hug. Dinner 85c. 


301 Green Building 





SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


STATE MEETING FOR ALL WATCHMAKERS AND JEWELERS JUNE 10TH, 
MAYFLOWER HOTEL, FOURTH AND OLIVE 
The watchmakers and jewelers of our state will be host to National Executive Secretary, 
. A. of A., who will address the meeting, setting forth the 
H. A. of A., its accomplishments and future plans. 
actual materials available and used throughout the U. S. A. to combat the unscrupulous and 
undesirable element now infesting our industry. 
vast technical and public educational Slide Library of U. H. 


to hear first hand information of this great organization should not be 
All are invited. 

The meeting will be at Mayflower Hotel, Fourth and Olive, June 10th. Dinner will be at 
6:30 P.M. Lecture at 8:00 o’clock. For dinner reservations and all information contact A. 


A. ADOLPH HUG —— 


Attention 


Mr. Hagans will display 


We understand he will show portions of the 
A. of A.—the largest such library 


WATCH MATERIALS AND 
HAIRSPRING SERVICE 


Seattle, Washington 
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President Foeg- 
ler, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: It is a 
very distinct pleas- 
ure for me to come 
here tonight and 
talk to you mem- 
bers of this organi- 
zation. In fact, I 
was almost present 
at your birth. I was 
in Washington at 
the time your or- 
ganization took shape four years ago. 

While the subject of my talk is “Or- 
ganization Associations,” I think that 
we should bear in mind that after all 
everything that is worth while has its 
inception in some form of association, 
and it is extremely interesting when you 
stop to think about it, that in all prob- 
ability associations started quite soon 
after mankind started, perhaps 300,000 
years ago. You can very readily see 
after those early people got together in 
any numbers, that associations became 
formed, which were for mutual protec- 
tion. Maybe it was the tree people 
against the water people. Why against 
them? Why just simply because they 
were not of their own group. 

Then we come down to recent history, 
which probably started about 7,000 years 
ago, and very soon after that we com- 
mence to see real associations. Of course, 
your associations of people became na- 
tions through the manipulation of lead- 
ing minds; we might say became des- 
potic and then associations, all the peo- 
ple accepting rulers. Then those associa- 
tions commenced to fight for the freedom 
of the people and the rights of man, and 
after all, that is about what our trade 
associations are. The early Guilds, the 
craftsmen Guilds, which were our fore- 
runners, came out, we will say, the time 
of the middle ages. The craftsmen, the 
skilled artists, went from one job to an- 
other. 





William D. McNeil 
Pres. of A. N. R. J. A. 





Address, U. H. A. of A. at Third Natl. Convention 


Recorded by M. M. Houtwep 


The idea of trade associations, it 
seems to me, while when everything else 
is very slow in actual development as 
trade association, became in recent years 
almost too prevalent. I don’t want you 
to misunderstand me there. You can 
overdo a thing. You can get so many 
associations where the particular and 
chief difference in the objective of their 
activities is a minor matter, that you may 
obstruct the obtaining of the very best 
results. Of course, trade associations are 
banding together for mutual protection 
and advancement. Now, in that case, it 
may generate possibly into something 
that is selfish and that is truly a detri- 
mental thing. Several associations (I’m 
not now referring to associations in our 
trade of retailers, and wholesalers, of 
manufacturers and importers, of silver- 
smiths and horologists, and many others 
that are organized for the mutual benefit 
of their members), are actuated to some 
extent by fear, and some of the smaller 
ones possibly by the fear of being swal- 
lowed up by the larger ones. 

A chairman, an officer of the United 
States Government, at a large meeting 
recently stated: “If you people in the 
jewelry industry would all unite on your 
requests they would be recognized.” Now 
why did he say that? He said that be- 
cause there had been delegations to see 
him, or his assistant officials from one 
branch of the jewelry industry in the 
United States stating that certain things 
must be done; then from another branch 
and still other branches, all stating that 
these things must be done so that they 
can survive, and upon analysis by an 
outsider from his standpoint it was very 
readily observable that there was a sel- 
fishness of a small group behind consid- 
erable impressions that they were trying 
to make. My only wish in this matter is 
that there might be a genuine animation 
that could be evolved upon some work- 
able plan so that then our great trade 
and the jewelry industry in general will 
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find it necessary to exert influence which 
would be truly effective. Eventually 
there should be one compréhensive asso- 
ciation for each branch with coordinating 
committees for discussion of problems 
of mutual interest. We have seen some 
of that advance quite a ways today, but 
in order to really be truly effective in 
our general industry in explaining what 
we have a right to expect, we must have 
an elimination of unnecessary groups 
and associations. 

As I said, I have known your Presi- 
dent, Vice-President and Secretary for 
some time, and I have watched this or- 
ganization with a gocd deal of interest. 
I know very well that you suffered from 
certain serious handicaps that worked 
against your best interests in the early 
days and that they were eliminated. You 
will be interested in what an official of an 
outstanding watch manufacturer person- 
ally said to me of your Association. “It 
is a fine conscientious group of men who 
the endeavoring to improve their craft 
throughout the country. We know that 
the watchmakers have done some wonder- 
ful work in keep ing our products in or- 
der. We make fine watches, but we know 
that they require cleaning, and if the 
watch has had an accident it will require 
repairing and it depends upon the work 
of these watchmakers as to how well this 
work is done. Customers who have had 
their watches repaired forget that it was 
their fault that they dropped their watch, 
and if this repair work is not done cor- 
rectly they figure that it was a poorly 
constructed watch to start with.” 

You skilled craftsmen have earned a 
most remarkable position in what al- 
most might be termed an art, for it seems 
to me that when a speaker wishes to ex- 
press the utmost in fine workmanship he 
uses the expression, ‘‘Built like a watch,” 
he is paying you just about the highest 
compliment which could be paid. 

Today you have modernized equip- 
ment in which to make these needed re- 
pairs on fine timepieces. 

As an association you are interested 
in many efforts toward improvement by 
way of protection for both yourself and 
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the public, such as false advertising and 
the loss now surrounding the sale of 
second hand watches. A few state laws 
have been put in effect that will tend 
to stop this unethical practice. 

Because many of you are retail jewel- 
ers and because your business is in con- 
nection with retail jewelry stores, you 
are equally interested in jewelry sales 
taxes. In the State Fair Trade Acts 
some thirty-one enforced State bills, com- 
ing very quickly after those of California 
and Illinois, were declared constitutional 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Through various ways, however, 
you are individually assisting in secur- 
ing prosperity. There are two ways in 
which you can secure accurate and satis- 
factory time, that is a pocket watch for 
keeping accuracy and a wrist watch for 
convenience. Always suggest that all 
men should have two watches for their 
personal use. It is not necessary for me 
to tell you watchmakers that you cannot 
expect as much of a wrist watch as you 
can of a pocket watch, and after all 
what is a watch for? 

You also by way of active cooperation 
should wear jewelry at all times. Many 
of you are in jewelry stores and do you 
know of anything that is stronger than 
the power of example? I don’t. Let me 
suggest that you wear scarf pins, that 
you wear cuff links, that you wear men’s 
jewelry, as now advocated as a part of 
the jewelry campaign that is being car- 
ried on today for the benefit of everyone 
connected with the jewelry trade and the 
general jewelry industry. It affects you; 
you should support it, and your city 
should support it by wearing proper 
jewelry. 

Today we live in the midst of progress 
and plenty in a democracy, and besides 
the threat of industrial or political des- 
potism we still have with us. the threat 
of fear, which is not only destructive it- 
self but drags in with it all the destruc- 
tions of war. Material progress has 
brought to our very doors the long 
dreamed of age of plenty, giving time 
and peace and freedom and _ tolerance. 
We ought, within the next few years, go 
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a long way toward solving many of the 
problems produced by our progress and 
plenty. 

Cooperation produced results and our 
greatest opportunity of cooperation is 
through our trade associations. We are 
now enjoying good business for the past 
few years, with the probability that it 
will continue for some time. But no 
matter what is before us the .calm 
thought of open minds will win through 
eventually; we should bear in mind that 
people rebelled against Moses and Aaron 
when they escaped from Egypt, but they 
came through; at the close of the war of 
1812 they actually called a conference 
in New England and considered seced- 
ing from the United States, and they 
came through. In our great Civil war 
between the States, we again came 
through. It is our duty now to keep a 
firm mind and thus help to steady mat- 
ters. To protect and upbuild our gen- 
eral industry and again we will come 
through. 


Holding Small Hands 


By Jos. A. BEIMEL 


Occasionally one finds that the ordi- 
nary hand brooching tool does not ac- 
commodate the holding of very small 
hands, such as used on Baguettes. A 
simple little tool can be quickly prepared 
to answer your special purpose. As sug- 
gested by Mr. Guy Whoolston of Penn- 
sylvania Horological Association, it can 
be prepared in a few minutes. Simply 
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select one of your stout tweezers, file one 
or more slots across as shown in the out- 
lined drawing. Upon opening the tweez- 
er, the hand is placed so as to contact 
each of the four sharp edges. When 
pressed together the sharp edges grip 
the hand firmly and prevent the hand 
from turning while using your brooch 
to enlarge the hole. 
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Organ Clock 

By G. T. WiLson 
The February issue of The American 
Horologist published an article by T. J. 
Fagan on Organ Clock, asking if other 


such clocks were common in America. 





The accompanying reproduction of 
such a clock may be of interest to our 
readers. I specialize in odd clock repair 
and manufacturing, making many wood- 
en clocks for select trade throughout the 
country. This particular clock was 
shipped from Baltimore, Maryland, and 
it was three weeks before I knew who 
had sent it in for repair. 
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The clock was made in Germany 
about 1700; built on order of old sec- 
tional wooden clocks, three movements. 

There were forty-eight wooden pipes, 
of which only one was in good condition. 
The rest were in bad shape. On the hour 
three trumpeters would appear and play. 
The organ section could be engaged or 
disengaged at will. 

Weight for organ section was 100 
pounds; for strike 45 pounds, for time 
22 pounds. Case was black walnut 9 
feet tall, 3 feet wide. 





Rusted Hairsprings 

We have had inquiries from jewelers 
and watchmakers who wished to know if 
there is a preparation on hairsprings to 
keep them from rusting. We do not 
place any preparation on _hairsprings 
and do not know of any to prevent rust 
spots. When the hairsprings alone are 
placed in packages, they are covered 
with a fine lime powder, which prevents 
any discoloration or rust. 

When a hairspring is being cleaned, 
it should be put in benzine and then 
very carefully dried in sawdust, so that 
none of the benzine will cause any rust 
spots on the spring. Those already on 
the spring can be cleaned with diama- 
tine or oilstone powder, but great care 
must be taken in order not to damage 
the hairspring. 





Mention “The American Horologist” 
Prove Your Appreciation 
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National Workmanship Com. 
petition Correction Clocks 
In the May issue, we announced first 

prize to Eugene Way, Elgin, Illinois; 

second prize, John E. Berg. In checking 
our applications, we find that first prize 


winner for the clock should be Mr. John ! 


E. Berg of Chicago, Illinois, and second 
prize winner, Mr. Eugene Way, Elgin. 





“The Pathway to Success” 








WATCHWORK 
JEWELRY 
STONE SETTING 
ENGRAVING 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
School of Horology 


PEORIA, ILL. 
Established 1886 


DEPT. B 




















MID-CONTINENT JEWELER 


“BEST FOR THE WEST” 


Made especially for Jewelers and Watchmakers of the Central 
and Southwest Territory, which we have 
served for 36 years. 


Subscription $1.00 per Year | 


MID-CONTINENT JEWELER | 


541 Dierks Building 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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HIS report of the activities of the 

National Association, while not as 

complete as that given at the recent 
convention, gives information of general 
interest and value to our members. 


During the past twelve months there 
has been much activity throughout the 
United States relative to the general ad- 
vancement of our time honored profes- 
sion. In order to make this report con- 
cise we shall deal only with the high- 
lights of activities recorded in the Na- 
tional office. 

Correspondence in and out of your 
National office has been recorded daily, 
and the following figures will no doubt 
prove of interest and serve as a criterion 
relative to our increasing activity: 

Letters received for the past fiscal 
year were 5,662. This was an increase 
over the previous year of 2,116 letters. 

Letters sent out for the past fiscal 
year were 12,535. This was an increase 
over the previous year of 6,955 letters. 

The above figures do not include cor- 
respondence dealing with publication 
business. 


National Employment Department 


This department has shown a decided 
increase during the past year, and the 
first part of this year promises to be one 
of record-breaking assistance to the 
watchmakers and jewelers. 

We are gradually working out a most 
accurate recording of all applicants, 
which shows their ability in the art and, 
also, other qualifications which are of 
value to an employer. We are serving 
the employer more efficiently by sending 
him men who will meet his requirements. 

All who utilize this department should 
make their qualifications clear and their 
references should also accompany their 
application to be listed in this depart- 
ment. Complete references are essential 
and are given preference. 

Employers should make their needs 
known in first letter, stating the exact 


National Office Report for Fiscal Year 








qualifications desired and the salary they 
can pay, etc. 

This department is under the supervi- 
sion of M. M. Houtwed. 


Educational Department 


There are several branches of this de- 
partment. All correspondence on the sub- 
jects covered by this department should 
be directed to National Headquarters 
only. The secretary will direct your in- 
quiries to the proper sub-department. 

Some of the Educational Departments 
are: 

Technical Slide Library. So much in- 
terest has been shown in this service that 
THE AMERICAN Horococist has had to 
create another library in order to meet 
the increasing demands. Today nearly 
all of the affiliated Guilds have their 
own projectors and are enjoying one of 
the best methods of educational service. 

We now have the finest, most diver- 
sified and helpful slide library to be 
found, and we are adding to this library 
at the rate of over 100 slides per month— 
some months double this number in order 
to meet the increasing demands. 


If your Guild has not availed them- 
selves of this feature, we urge you to do 
so at once. All slides available, together 
with lectures, will be found in our Slide 
Catalogue. 


Diagnostic Department. This is a 
special service of the U. H. A. of A. ed- 
ucational department which is available 
to members without cost. Any difficult 
repair or unusual condition arising in 
your work can and will be solved for you 
if you will send the watch to this depart- 
ment. The only cost will be the trans- 
portation both ways. The watch should 
be carefully packed and a label, or slip, 
with your name and address placed in 
the package. A letter regarding the 
trouble should be attached to the pack- 
age. Our Technical Board will make a 


complete report on the trouble with sug- 
gestions for its correction. 
Problems. 


Any questions regarding 
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your problems will be correctly answered 
by our Technical Board without making 
them public. The questions are for- 
warded to certain members of our board 
without your name appearing, which 
eliminates any embarrassment. 

Historical. This department is ready 
to give any desired information on this 
subject, and our vast libraries of infor- 
mation will be at your service. 

Public Educational. This department 
will soon be in a position to supply our 
Guilds with most interesting slide ma- 
terial and lectures for the public. The 
use of this will be most gratifying, we 
are sure. 

Radio Public Educational. Material 
for radio talks for a Public Educational 
Campaign in many communities is being 
assembled and prepared for broadcast- 
ing. All Guilds are urged to cooperate 
in this activity by sending in items and 
articles of interest to the general public. 


Advertising Department 

This department creates all advertis- 
ing material for the Association and 
members. ‘This material consists of: 
Newspaper Mats and Plates, Business 
Cards, National Insignia Stamps and 
Counter Folders, Suggested Cooperative 
Advertising Plans and Materials, Na- 
tional Insignia Cuts, Service Jacket In- 
signias, Lapel Buttons, and numerous 
other materials designed to promote our 
National Insignia and Association and 
members. 

Legal Department 

This department is equipped to aid 
our Associations with the several prob- 
lems which may present themselves dur- 
ing the course of business and is associ- 
ated with many agencies, public and gov- 
ernmental. 

The material pertaining to legislative 
policies in licensing, and other bene- 
ficial subjects, is available to all of our 
affiliated Associations and Guilds. 


The American Horologist 


Your own publication, THE AMERI- 
cAN Horo.ocist, is supported by those 


THE AMERICAN HOROLOGIST 
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fine concerns who believe in our high 
ideals and progressive aspirations. In 
this publication every member has a 
voice, as the magazine belongs to him 
and he is free to express himself on any 
subject pertaining to the advancement of 
the craft in any way. The magazine has 
been a great help in uniting the crafts- 
men into a cooperative body for the ben- 
efit of the trade in general. Members 
will patronize those manufacturers and 
distributors who have expressed their in- 
terest in our Association by their con- 
tinued support and cooperation with us. 

THE AMERICAN HoroLocistT has the 
largest circulation of any horological 
publication. Our circulation is world 
wide, now going to twenty-four foreign 
countries, with exclusive agencies in sey- 
eral of them. 


Your Executive Board 
The Executive Board has during the 
past year done a wonderful job of ad- 
ministering the affairs of this great Na- 
tional Association. It has been a loyal 
and active board and the records of this 
board, and all others, automatically be- 
come a part of the permanent records 
that will be viewed in years to come with 
pride for their activity and achievements 

in the interest of our professon. 

Respectfully submitted, 


By ORVILLE R. Hacans, 
Executive Secretary. 





FINE OPPORTUNITY . 


for ambitious young men! 


FAMOUS COLLEGE WILL TRAIN LIMITED 
NUMBER FOR POSITIONS IN WATCHMAKING. 


Here is your chance to become an expert 
watchmaker. Enroll at Elgin! Work with 
leading craftsmen and scientists. Learn shop 
routine under actual conditions. Hundreds of 
Elgin graduates are successful in fine-salaried 
positions or have businesses of their own. 
College is under the direct supervision of the 
makers of Elgin Watches. Fees are moderate. 
Write Dep’t. E-14 for complete information. 


ELGIN WATCH COLLEGE 
E. L. Schmidt, Registrar, Elgin, Ill. . 
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Beauty and Art from the Past 


Through the courtesy and cooperation of our honorary member, HENRY FORD, Dearborn, Michigan, 
| we herewith display reproductions of some of the outstanding timepieces from the Ford collection, which 
| is the property of the Edison Institute. 


Shows dial of gilt metal with silver numeral-ring. 
The case and dial are engraved with symbolic 
figures. Made by Jolly, Paris; 16th Century. 


8-110 
Cruciform bronze-gilt watch, with rock crystal 
front, back and sides. Wheel balance. No hair 8-111 
Spring. Fusee, with catgut. Made by Ser- Same watch—rear view. 
mand, Paris, first half of 17th Century. 
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Explanation of Terms Used in 
Connection With the Detached 
Lever Escapement 


By W. H. SAMELIUs 


Club—One of the teeth of a club 
wheel. 


Club Wheel—An escape wheel with 
impulse planes on the ends of its teeth. 

Dart (guard pin)—A pin or finger in 
the fork which engages with the edge of 
the roller, to prevent the accidental un- 
locking of the escapement. 


Draft—The tendency of the escape- 
ment to resist unlocking, as shown by 
the return of the fork to the banking 
whenever it is moved away except by the 
balance. Draft is produced by inclining 
backwardly (that is, in the direction the 
acting teeth of the wheel are traveling) 
the locking faces of the pallet stones. 

Drop—The space between a tooth of 
the escape wheel and the pallet from 
which it has just escaped. 

Escapement, double roller— One in 
which accidental unlocking is prevented 
by the dart coming in contact with a 
separate roller called the safety roller— 
of smaller diameter than the table roller 
which carries the jewel pin. 

Escapement, single roller— One in 
which accidental unlocking is prevented 
by the dart (or guard pin) coming in 
contact with the edge of the same roller 
that carries the jewel pin. 

Fork Hollow—The two curves that 
extend outwardly from the corners of 
the fork slot. In double roller escape- 
ments these are a necessary part of the 
safety action and prevent the unlocking 
of the escapement after the dart has en- 
tered the passing hollow of the roller. 

Fork Slot—The rectangular notch in 
the end of the fork which engages with 
the jewel pin to unlock the escapement 
and give impulse to the balance. 

Heel—The locking corner of the club 
escape wheel tooth. 

Impulse—(The same as “Lift’’). 

Impulse Planes—(The same as “Lift- 
ing Planes”). 
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Lift—The angle through which the 
pallet and fork move while propelling 
the balance. 

Lifting Planes — Those surfaces on 
the pallet stones and wheel teeth, which 
by sliding past one another propel the 
balance. 


Lock—The distance from the locking 
corner of the pallet stone to the locking 
corner of the wheel tooth at the instant 
when the two come in contact. 

Pallet—Strictly speaking, one of the 
two jewels (or “stones”) that engage 
with the teeth of the escape wheel. It is 
also applied to the metal frame in which 
the pallets are fastened, and to the pal- 
lets and frame combined. 


Pallet, Circular—A pallet the centers 
of whose lifting planes are equally dis- 
tant from the pallet arbor. 

Pallet, Equi-distant Locking—One in 
which the locking faces are equally dis- 
tant from the pallet arbor. 

Pallet, Discharging — (Also called 
“L” stone and “Let-off” stone.)—The 
last of the two pallets to engage with a 
given tooth of the escape wheel. 

Pallet, Receiving—(Also called “R” 
stone.)—The first of the two pallets 
with which a tooth of the escape wheel 
comes into engagement. 

Pallet Stones—Effect of Moving in 
the Pallet Frame: 


Drawing out the “R” stone increases 
the drop on the inside and increases the 
draft on the “L” stone. 


Drawing out the ‘“L” stone increases 
the drop on the outside and decreases 
the draft on the “R” stone. 

Drawing out either stone increases the 
lock on both stones. 

Drawing out the “‘R” stone and push- 
ing in the “‘L” stone increases the draft 
on both stones. 

Reverse movement of the stones pro 
duces contrary results. 

Passing Hollow—The crescent-shaped 
notch in the edge of the roller, which 
permits the dart (or guard pin) to pass 
from one side of the roller to the other. 

Rake—This refers to the front side 
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of the escape wheel tooth extending from 
the locking corner down to the rim of 
the wheel. The teeth are said to “have 
rake” because they lean forward. The 
purpose of rake is to prevent the locking 
side of the pallet stone coming in contact 
with any part of the wheel tooth except 
the locking corner or heel. 


Roller, Safety—The small roller that 
acts in connection with the dart to pre- 
vent the accidental unlocking of the es- 
capement. The relation of this roller to 
the table roller must be such that in 
looking through its passing hollow at the 
end of the jewel pin, the two corners of 
the hollow shall appear to be equally 
distant from the sides of the pin. 

Roller, Table—The larger roller which 
carries the jewel pin. 

Slide—The distance that the pallet 
stone travels beyond the lock. 

Toe—That part of the tooth of a club 
escape wheel which leaves the stone last. 
The wheel travels from heel to toe. 





We Do 
FIVE things WELL 


1—In-2-Sta Watch Crystals; and 
magnifying Rock, Flat Tops, as 
well as all special glass jobs. 


2—Fine dial refinishing, new dials 
to order; and general dial work. 


3—Authentic 14-karat, gold - filled 
bracelet watch crowns, platinum 
shell, solid gold and platinum. 


4—Complete coverage for main- 
springs, American and Swiss, 
featuring The Monnat Geneva 
Resilient Mainsprings. 


5—A complete line of genuine im- 
ported English Watch Straps. 


DUTCHER BROTHERS 


10 West 47th Street 
New York City 
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Conoruma Hairspring and 


Balance 
By Grorce T. GRUEN 

CONORUMA is our trademarked 
name for this new metal, discovered by 
Dr. Guilliame, and is of great impor- 
tance to watchmaking. As an alloy of 
nickel, steel, chromium and other metals, 
it produces a hairspring with “invari- 
able elasticity,” creating no thermal 
error—and requiring no compensation 
in the balance wheel for heat and cold. 
The bi-metallic cut-rim balance, there- 
fore, becomes no longer necessary. 

As an identification and explanation 
of the advantages of Conoruma hair- 
springs and monometallic, uncut bal- 
ances, all Gruen movements which carry 
these features are marked on the bal- 
ance bridge: 

“Conoruma Hairspring and Balance” 

CO—Compensation 
NO—No 
RU—Rust or 
MA—Magnetism 
which will denote, in addition to the ad- 
vantages given above, the following: 

1. Hairspring will not vary with tem- 
perature. 

2. Will not rust, very useful for 
watches in southern climates and marine 
service. 

3. Non-magnetic. 

4. The uncut balance wheel always 
remains poised and “true” and does not 
get knocked out of true when replacing 
balance staff, as no truing or poising 
of the balance is necessary. 








Descriptions of 
American and 
European 


ANTIQUE 
CLOCKS 


list of their makers, 
etc. 


312 pages 
251 illustrations 
Price, Postpaid, $1.80 
Send Orders to 
Book Dept. 
The AMERICAN 
HOROLOGIST 








Only Little Giant DOES 


THESE ARE EXCLUSIVE LITTLE 
GIANT FEATURES: 


@ Jewels for ALL SIZES smallest Baguette to largest 18s. 
No other outfit has this range of sizes. 

@ Jewels and Reamers Especially designed and sized for 
AMERICAN as well as SWISS Watch Plates and Set- 
tings. No other outfit has jewels and equipment to han- 
dle all work satisfactorily. 

STUMPS for REAMING—They fit into the small wheel 
recesses in watch plates and insure accurate reaming. 
ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL FOR REAMING PALLET 
BRIDGES AND SMALL WATCH PLATES. 

Hand Selected First Quality Red Ruby Genuine WATCH- 
CRAFT Jewels. 

Chuck End Reamer Holder—All you need is a pair of 
tweezers to set a jewel. 

CHROME PLATED JEWELING TOOL—In high grade 
“staking tool style” case. 

STEEL JEWEL CABINET—2 drawer Add-a-Unit Steel 
Cabinet, beautifully grained mahogany finish. Stacks 
with all other Add-a-Unit Cabinets. 

@ PRECISION MATCHED JEWELS AND REAMERS. 


Genuine WATCH-CRAFT JEWELS — 5 Different Kinds — 
CURUED BALANCE — FLAT BALANCE — BALANCE CAP— 
PLATE—CENTER. From Smallest Baguette to and includ- 
ing Large 18 Size (which you get in no other outfit but 
Little Giant). 

Hand Selected from the Finest First Quality Ruby Jewels— 
Diameters Accurate to within 1/200th of a millimeter— 
Perfectly Centered, Accurately Gauged Polished Holes. 


CHROME PLATED JEWELING TOOL 
2 Drawer Add-a-Unit STEEL CABINET 


No. G2232—Complete outfit as illustrated and described, Little Giant Friction Jew- 

eling Tool in Mahogany Finished Wood Case, and one each of every size and kind 

of Watch-Craft First Quality Ruby Friction Jewels, each in a numbered bottle in 

two-drawer Mahogany Finished Add-A-Unit Stee! Cabinet. 20 Extra Empty Bottles. 

Cabinet has lock-stop drawers that cannot fall out. Cabinet is made 

te stack with all other Marco Add-A-Unit Cabinets $57.50 
$5.75 A MONTH FOR 10 MONTHS 


No. G2235—Same as above but without the 75 Center 


$4.65 A MONTH FOR 10 MONTHS 


No. G2233—A total of 132 First Quality Ruby Friction Jewels, 62 Curved and 62 
Fiat Balanced Hole, and 8 Balance Cap Jewels, in a two-drawer Mahogany Fin- 
ished Add-A-Unit Steel Cabinet (with extra space so that you may add the Plate 
and Center Jewels later) and the Little Giant Friction Jeweling Tool complete in 
Mahogany Finished Wood Cabinet. Chart and 
Instructions included 

$3.88 A MONTH FOR 10 MONTHS 


CHICAGO (2) 
Box 7737 


LOS ANGELES DETROIT 
DALLAS NEW ORLEANS 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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COMPLETE 
Little Giant DE LUXE 
OUTFIT CONSISTS OF: 


| Chrome Plated 
Jeweling Too! 
12 Fine Steel Precision Reamers 
12 Polished Stee! Pushers 
& Polished Stee! Flet Stumps 
3 Polished Stee! Hollow Stumps 
1 Ball Miller with Handle 
1 Chuck-end Holder for Reamers 
1 Holder for Pushers 
1 Mahogany Finished Wood Case 
62 Curved Balance Jewels 
62 Flat Balance Jewels 
6 Cap Jewels 
61 Plate Jewels 
75 Center Jewels 
268 HAND SELECTED FIRST 
QUALITY RUBY FRICTION 
JEWELS - Smallest Baguette 
to Large 18 Size 


d Friction 


2-Drawer Mahogany Finish 
Add-a-Unit Stee! Cabinet 
COMPLETE CHART and 
Book of Instructions 


\ PIKT INVESTMENT 
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LITTLE GIANT FRICTION JEWELING TOOL is manu- 
factured in America in our own Factory—Made to set 
Friction Jewels at a fraction of former costs. Almost two 
years of development work in the design and manufacture 
of Little Giant Friction Jeweling Tool, every step tried— 
tested for absolute accuracy—therefore Precision Built 
throughout—Nothing in the World to Equal It. Yet you 
can have this Precision Tool complete with an outfit of 
Friction Jewels at less than the cost of an imported imi- 
tation. 


LITTLE GIANT FRICTION JEWELING SYSTEM was 
tested and approved by leading Authorities, Watchmakers’ 
Associations, Horological Publications. Received enthusi- 
astically at State Conventions. Tested under actual work- 
ing conditions in over 200 Watch Repair Shops (every one 
of which would not part with its outfit). 


gS 2 7 248 Flat Balance Hole J ewels 
Jewels 


183 Plate Jewels 
Jewels for all sizes, smallest baguette to pocket including 


3 EACH OF 61 SIZES 
96 Balance Cap Jewels 

18s and railroad. This complete range of sizes can be had 

in no other system but Little Giant. 


12 EACH OF 8 SIZES 


156 BOTTLE WOOD CABINET 
BLACK RIPPLE FINISH TOOL 


Precision Matched Jewels and Reamers 


Frankly, we recommend our De Luxe Outfit. It’s the best 
dollar for dollar value. On the other hand we guarantee 
this standard outfit to give you complete satisfaction. It is 
far superior to any imitation imported tool being offered 
to the watchmaking trade. 


No. N-2236—Complete outfit as illustrated and described 
at left: Little Giant Friction Jeweling Tool in Mahogany 
Finished Wood Case, 527 Friction Jewels, each size and 


kind in a numbered bottle 
95 


in 156 bottle, Mahogany 5 
finish Wood Cabinet. Bot- 
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Wheel Work for Beginners 


By Haroip C. KELiy 


Member National Technical Advisory Board, U. H. A. A. 
(Continued from last month) 


HE Barrel and Its Main Spring— 

The barrel and its main spring 

may be properly included as a fac- 
tor on the subject of wheel work. The 
ratio between the teeth of barrel and 
leaves of center pinion; the number of 
turns of barrel to wind spring, are items 
of importance in designing a watch so 
as to run a given number of hours. Like- 
wise, there is a certain area that the 
spring must occupy within the barrel. 
These and other phases relative to our 
subject will now be considered. We 
shall first determine the number of hours 
the watch will run. 

Calculating the Number of Hours the 
Main Spring Will Run a Given Watch— 
In order to determine the number of 
hours a watch will run, we must first 
find the number of turns of the center 
wheel to one of the barrel. As already 
stated in a former paper, the formula 
reads: 

A 
—number of turns of center wheel to 
a one of the barrel. 
Using a numerical example: 

A 84 

a 

a 12 
we find that the center wheel makes 7 
turns to 1 of the barrel. Knowing that 
the center wheel makes 1 turn in an 
hour, it follows that the barrel makes 1 
turn in 7 hours. 

Next, we must determine the number 
of turns necessary to completely wind 
the spring. Let us suppose that it takes 
5.25 turns to wind spring. The number 
of hours the watch will run is found by 
multiplying 7 by 5.25. Thus: 

7x5.25==37.75, number of hours the 
watch will run. 

The main spring should run the 
watch not less than 34 hours; 36 to 40 
hours is better; in fact, some of the finest 
watches will run 45 hours and more. 
Calculating the Correct Thickness of 





the Spring—We experience no difficulty 
in fitting springs to standard makes of 
watches, for all we have to do is to se- 
lect the spring, as catalogued and graded 
by the particular manufacturer. There 
are times, however, when repairing an 
old watch or one of unfamiliar make 
that we need to apply a bit of mathe- 
matical calculation to determine the cor- 
rect thickness of the spring. 

In such cases the following method is 
suggested : 

First—Count the teeth of the barrel 
and leaves of the center pinion to find 
the number of hours taken for one turn 
of the barrel. 

Second—Find the number of turns 
necessary to wind spring by dividing 36 
(hours of running) by the number of 
hours consumed in one turn of the barrel. 

Third—Measure the inside diameter 
of the barrel. 

Fourth—Divide the inside diameter 
of the barrel by 12. 

Fifth—Divide the above quotient by 
the number of turns necessary to wind 
spring. 

The result is the thickness of the 
spring. 

Selecting an example for practice, we 
proceed as follows: 

A 78 
First— ————6.5, number of hours 
a 12 for one turn of barrel. 

Second—36——6.5=5.5, turns to wind 
spring. 

Third—Inside diameter of barrel 12 
millimeters. 

Fourth—12-——12—1. 

Fifth—1—5.5—=.18 millimeters, thick- 
ness of spring. 

It should be understood that the an- 
swers are only approximate. In some 
cases, as in a fine 21 or 23 jewel watch, 
a weaker spring may be needed; whereas 
a 7 jewel watch may require a stronger 
spring. 

Calculating the Correct Length of the 
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Spring—The proper length of the spring 
need not be calculated in so many inches. 
Instead, the correct proportion of space 
in barrel occupied by the spring may be 
used to determine its length. Considered 
on this basis, we shall state that the 
main spring should occupy one-half of 
the area between the inside wall of the 
barrel and the periphery of the arbor. 
Observe that we state area and not space. 
The term space would lead one to infer 
that radial measurements are intended, 


SPRING 






SPACE 


Figure 3 


which would be incorrect, inasmuch that 
a spring wound up would occupy more 
radial space than that of a spring run 
down. Thus, the statement (often found 
in older books on horology) to the effect 
that we allow one-third of the space for 
the arbor; one-third for space and one- 
third for spring, is slightly in error and 
indicative of a spring several coils too 
long. 
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MODERN METHODS 
WATCH ADJUSTING 


By Harold Caleb Kelly In Six Parts 
Preliminary Consideration, Adjustment to Po- 
sitions, Adjustment to Isochronism, Adjust- 
ment to Temperature, Escapement Adjusting, 
and Practical Work of Adjusting. 
Bound in Cloth, and contains 126 pages, illus- 
trated. Price $2.65 Postpaid 
Send Orders to Book Dept. 
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The correct rule should read: One 
third of the space is occupied by the bar- 
rel arbor, ad one-half of the remaining 
area is covered by the spring. 

In figure 3 is shown the proper area 
to be occupied by the spring. It will be 
noted that the radial space A is less 
than space B, however, the area of both 
spring and space are equal, and it re- 
mains the same under all conditions; 
whether the spring is wound up com- 
pletely, partially let down, or completely 
let down. 

We may, therefore, wind the spring 
in the barrel and if the spring occupies 
more than one-half of the area stated we 
break off the outer end and rewind in 
the barrel. When we find the area cor- 
rect, the hook is affixed. A spring of 
proper length usually contains from 11 
to 13 coils. More than the required 
number of coils only tends to increase 
friction and shorten the number of hours 
of running of the watch. 

(To be continued) 


Half the Trouble 


With Small 
Bracelet Watches 


Is Caused by Improper 
Lubrication 


[ FULCRUM 
ma = BRACELET 
WATCH 
OIL 


is made especially 
for fine small 
watches. It hugs 
the pivots and lu- 
bricates perfectly. 
All Material Job- 
bers can supply it. 


Write for booklet 
“Watch Lubricants, Ex- 
posing Their Secrets; 
Explaining Their Use.” 

post card request 
will bring it. 


Fulcrum Oil Co. 


FRANKLIN, PA. 





























HE above question has been asked 

by many watchmakers in the last 

few years and many articles have 
appeared giving more or less information 
on this subject. Friction Jeweling of 
watches is a simple, speedy method of 
inserting a jewel into a watch plate or 
setting, friction tight. 

Swiss manufacturers started using this 
method of inserting jewels about 1920, 
and since then more and more manufac- 
turers both in this country and Switz- 
erland have adopted this method. 

There are at least two reasons for this 
change. First, elimination of possibility 
of error. In setting a jewel by the old 
method there were many operations from 
drilling the plate or making a setting up 
to the actual setting of the jewel, and 
there was a possibility of error in every 
operation. 


What Is Friction Jeweling? 


is now available for the watchmaker at 
the bench, enabling him to do his jewel- 
ing jobs in about one-tenth the time 
formerly required, and assures a perfect 
job every time. 

A system under the trade name of 
Little Giant has been developed by the 
C. & E. Marshall Company that will 
handle every jeweling job, whether it 
be a small baguette Swiss watch, or an 
18 size American, there being precision 
gauged reamers in the system from 0.70 
millimeter to 2.30 millimeter, and jewels 
of corresponding sizes, accurately gauged 
to fit any setting prepared with any of 
the twelve reamers. Jewels are furnished 
in this system with hole sizes ranging 
from 0.06 to 0.72 so that regardless of 
the pivot sizes or reamers used, the prop- 
er jewel is always available. 


In order to produce jewels that could 


FRICTION JEWELS ARE USED FOR: 








7rd 7} 


i. a ny broken old-style 
BURNISHED-IN Jewels. (Especially 
when the old bezel is damaged.) 


Gt, itt, 


3- INSTEAD OF A BUSHING, 
plate holes have become worn 
(in low jeweled watches). 











Second, production costs were reduced 
by the advent of Friction Set Jewels, due 
to the speed with which the work could 
be done, because in setting a jewel fric- 
tion tight operations have been reduced to 
the minimum, and there is practically 
no possibility of error on any of the op- 
erations. 

This method, which has worked out so 
satisfactorily for watch manufacturers, 








2- Replacing broken JEWELS- 
IN-SETTINGS. The friction Jewel 
is EASILY PLACED IN THE OLD 
SETTING. 


Teg 


"ite Replacing broken factory-set 
FRICTION JEWELS. Now being 
used by most watch factories. 





be satisfactorily set by the friction meth- 
od, manufacturers had to make several 
changes in their manufacturing methods 
because the outside diameter now is as 
important as the hole size in order to be 
assured of an accurate fit. The finest 
Friction Jewels now available, according 
to good authority, are known as 
“WATCH-CRAFT,” and are sold in 
sealed packages with both the hole size 
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and diameter number on the envelope. 
This type of jewel is also furnished with 
the Deluxe Friction Jeweling System be- 
ing sold by the C. & E. Marshall Com- 
pany. Friction Jewels being set mechan- 
ically cannot be other than upright and 
centered, and the proper amount of end- 
shake can be easily determined and ad- 
justed. Friction Jewels, due to their con- 
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To fit a Friction Jewel with the Little 
Giant System (now being taught in lead- 
ing watchmakers colleges), all that is 
necessary is to ream out the setting with 
the smallest reamer that will cut away 
enough of the material to give the plate 
or setting a straight, clean hole, and then 
select a jewel of the same diameter num- 
ber as the reamer used. 
























































struction, are much stronger than the 
burnished-in type of jewel, and only 











ruby cut quality can be used; garnet not 
being hard enough to withstand pressure 
necessary to insure a secure fit. 
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To replace a jewel in a watch that 
has had Friction Jewels in it before, the 
reamer is used as a gauge. Simply run 
the reamer through the setting until one 
is found that fits tight and then use a 
jewel of that diameter number. The 
reamers being numbered make it easy 
to select the proper jewel. The jewel is 
placed on the setting or hole that has 
been prepared and forced in friction 
tight, either flush or to any desired 
depth. The depth in which the jewel has 
to be set in the plate to give it the prop- 
er amount of endshake can be determ- 
ined before the old jewel is removed, and 
the metric adjustment screw on the top of 
the machine so set that the new jewel 
is forced into the same depth as the 
broken one had been. 

Friction Jeweling, without a doubt, is 
here to stay and is considered by watch- 
makers who are outstanding in America 
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as the most revolutionary step forward 
in watchmaking in years. The leading 
watchmakers colleges are teaching Fric- 
tion Jeweling as a regular part of the 





curriculum, and outstanding authorities 
such as W. H. Samelius, Director of 
Elgin Watchmakers College and Techni- 
cal Editor of AMERICAN Horo.cocist, 
have endorsed (Little Giant) Friction 
Jeweling. Friction Jeweling makes a 
hard job an easy one, as well as abso- 
lutely satisfactory. 





Watch-Motor Mainspring Co. 
Expand 


Watch-Motor Mainspring Co., Inc., 
145 Hudson Street, New York Ctiy, has 
just completed moving from the 6th to 
the 7th floor at that address. They have 
taken twice as much factory space and 
are installing new heat-treating equip- 
ment of the most modern design. 

Since they put on the market Sand- 
steel Crosscurved Mainsprings (pat- 
ented), in 1933, this is the third time 
they have had to move into larger quar- 
ters. We wish them continued success. 





Stars Give Correct Time But 
Only a Good Timepiece Can 
Keep It, and Only a Good 
Watchmaker Can Keep These 


Pieces in Good Condition 
—PROF. ALBERT W. RECHT, Denver, Colo. 
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The Pendulum of Time 


The Pendulum of Time beats away 
our lives and the path of future genera- 
tions to come. 

Each stroke means so much to all of 
us if opportunity is only grasped and 
filled to the brim. 

At the most we have but a short span 
of years ahead of us. During our al- 
lotted time of life it behooves us to ac- 
complish what we can for the good of 
man. 

Unity Designates Strength 

Organization Denotes Recognition 





Charles Kingsley: ‘We act as though 
comfort and luxury were the chief re- 
quirements of life when all that we need 
to make us really happy is something to 
be enthusiastic about.” 





A pair of tweezers consist of two 
pointed instruments; each point is called 
a tweeze. 





WATCH HANDS 


EVERY STYLE, EVERY SIZE 
FOR EVERY MAKE 


For Swiss Watches, Index Style, 
5 to 13 Ligne in Blue, Per Card.50e¢ 


Cathedral, Moon and Stick, 
mute, S to 19 Ligne:............-.0..5052 55c 


EE eT 60c 


For American Watches, all sizes 
from Baguette to the Pocket Watches 
for Waltham, Elgin, Hamilton, and 
Illinois in blue, gilt or radium, per- 
fect fitting and correct lengths for 
all openings—guaranteed. 


WRITE FOR MATERIAL BULLETIN 
“Get to Know Us” 


Universal Importing Co. 
456 E, 13Sth St, New York, N. Y. 
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Address by Walter J. Kleinlein 


Waltham Watch Company 


During Third National Convention of U. H. A. of A., Chicago, II. 


R. CHAIRMAN, officers, and 
M members of the United Horo- 

logical Association of America, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: As a _ substi- 
tute at this point in your program, I 
want to express to you the sincere re- 
grets of Mr. Freistadter, who was pre- 
vented from coming by last minute Wal- 
tham business matters, in which duty 
balanced the scale in favor of giving up 
the opportunity of meeting you, which 
he had planned to do until last Friday, 
when his messages of cancellation were 
dispatched. 

As to the address which you would 
have heard at this moment, Mr. Frei- 
stadter may have spoken extemporane- 
ously, and I do not know what might 
have been on his mind, except to feel 
confident that helpful information would 
have been the keynote. He informed me 
that I was to come in his place, so some 
thoughts, based on experience, have been 
constructed in the meantime. 


The subject, “Practical Bench Prob- 
lems,” offers a wide field for exploration, 
and I shall try to analyze a few of the 
problems and their source, which hap- 
pen to come to mind. 

Practical bench problems are of every 
day occurrence, whether the bench is in 
the factory, or whether it is in the serv- 
ice shop; but they are often of widely 
different origin and not always mechan- 
ical. The watchmaker in the factory 
often devotes his time to certain opera- 
tions or a certain model, and becomes 
quite expert in the course of time so 
that a considerable quantity of work is 
produced in a specified period. Some- 
thing happens, his production falls, he 
has a problem, which investigation dis- 
closes to be due to a slightly chipped 
jewel in his poising equipment. In an- 
other instance a machine making some 
of the more delicate parts goes out of 
crder, and although the trouble is cor- 
rected and the material discarded, sev- 


eral weeks later somebody has a problem 
because some of it got through. The as- 
sembler, matcher, finisher, adjuster, and 
timer all have problems to overcome, 
sometimes due to conditions over which 
they have no control, but bench problems 
nevertheless. Such problems have sources 
of origin within a specified territory, 
and, being in series, the solution of one 
of a kind often solves many others. 


Now suppose we examine some of the 
problems of the watchmaker in the re- 
pair shop, which is, after all, of greatest 
importance to any horological associa- 
tion, for here are the greatest number of 
watchmakers. 


It is obvious that any reputable 
watch, large or small, which is expected 
to keep time within the tolerance for 
which it was built, must be in good or- 
der. That means the watch must be 
thoroughly clean, properly oiled, and 
have a suitable arc of motion during the 
twenty-four-hour period of winding. The 
balance must be true and in poise, with 
greatest accent on poise. The hairspring 
must be properly leveled and centered, 
and the escapement must be free, with 
proper impulse and roller action. 

Each repair job is a unit and each 
unit is subject to error in any or all of 
the points mentioned. Whether the error 
is original or whether the watch has 
fallen into the hands of an incompetent 
expert watchmaker, is a matter which 
does not help the reliable watchmaker, 
who has the problem and responsibility 
of making necessary correction which 
will place the watch in time keeping 
order. 

This kind of work is taken seriously 
by the competent watchmaker, who 
knows how to correct the trouble; but it 
is taken lightly by the racketeer, who de- 
pends on transient traffic to work his 
game and to obtain enough volume to 
keep his head above water, while at the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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_ Copyright 1916, By Webb C. Ball, Cleveland, 0. No. 2—CUT PIVOT 
Result of running in a cracked No. 7- 
No. 1—BROKEN JEWEL jewel, like 1, 3 and 6. " 


Showing result of fall or bump. 
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No. 6—CRACKED JEWEL No. 5—PIVOTED STAFF 


Cracks running to hole. Such breaks might An ordinary job of pivoting, but far from R 
cut pivot very slowly. perf 
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No. 4—BENT PIVOT 
Result of fall or bump. 




















Copyright 1916, By Webb C. Ball. Cleveland. 0. 





No. 3—BROKEN JEWEL 


Piece gone. Watch can run in favorable po- 
sition, but stops in reversed position. 


The repair of Time recording instru- 
ments is an art and should be so considered. 


Every Horologist should devote more 
time to the scientific end of his mechanical 
art. 





Time devoted in properly diagnosing 
the ailment of an injured timepiece will re- 
pay the horologist and will also prove to 
be of equal customer value. 


At no time should the horologist accept 
for repairs any timepiece until a thorough 
examination has been made. 


Use these illustrations in making your 
work more clear to your client. 
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Address by Walter Kleinlein 


(Continued from page 31) 
same time causing a definite bench prob- 
lem for some one later on. 

Another problem which often lands on 
the man at the bench concerns owner re- 
sponsibility in failure of time service. 
Sometimes this is due to irregular or in- 
complete winding, setting the watch by 
street clocks or rough handling. The 
owner is generally unaware of his or her 
part in responsibility of this kind, and 
judicious instruction by the house or by 
the one who deals directly with the cus- 
tomer helps out on results. If we analyze 
this feature further, we can get right 
back to the racketeer, who works owner 
responsibility beyond all reasonable lim- 
its in covering up his own failure. 

Certain methods of advertising make 
a very definite problem for the capable 
watchmaker, although the effect is clear- 
ly indirect. An example of this type of 
problem came to light a few days ago, 
when the speaker was asked as to his 
opinion of cleaning machines. After ex- 
pressing an opinion, which was not un- 
favorable to proper use of cleaning ma- 
chines, he was shown a catalogue adver- 
tisement in which the claim was made 
that one man cleaned perfectly fifteen 
watches in one day. We all know how 
fifteen watches can be cleaned in a day, 
we know the results of not removing the 
cap jewels in cleaning, or of actually go- 
ing so far as to clean a watch without 
removing the train of wheels, which can 
be done in half an hour easily. If the 
public is to understand that this is the 
way to clean a watch, what is the watch- 
maker who does a legitimate job going 
to do about it? This is a practical prob- 
lem which deserves some consideration. 

Solutions of the problems mentioned 
combine several points of attack, one 
consisting probably of matters of policy, 
in which the watchmaker does not have 
control, another consisting strongly of 


ability and understanding on the part 
of the man at the bench in attacking his 
end of the problem, which, for example, 
includes giving enough time to a trouble- 
some job so that he may bank the es- 
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capement to drop, examine the lock, drop 
draft, and roller jewel freedom together 
with its free passage in and out of the 
fork slot through the horn to the point 
where the guard pin takes up its func- 
tion of safety action. Banked to drop 
means that the escape wheel operates 
without pallet stone slide, after the fork 
reaches its banking. In the banked to 
drop condition, the end of guard pin 
must have slight freedom from the safety 
roller on both sides. This must be 
watched very carefully, particularly on 
small watches, which may have consider- 
able pivot side shake because the margin 
between proper freedom and_ probably 
grazing is sometimes very narrow. With 
a suitable escapement action, and with 
proper consideration of the term “good 
order” mentioned earlier, a very satis- 
factory percentage of close timing re- 
sults may be justly anticipated. If re- 
sults of this kind can be obtained in 
about half an hour, I believe there are 
many here who would be interested in 
having the information. If, however, it 
takes four or five times as long, doesn’t 
it seem to be placing the watchmaker in 
an unfavorable position by making his 
practical problems misunderstood ? 





Peter Henry & Son 


Arthur P. Henry, Proprietor 
Gold and Silver Refiners 


ALSO 


WATCH CASE REPAIRING 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Room 610 Glenn Building 
5th and Race Sts. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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at this annual National Conven- 

tion of the United Horological 
Association of America of 1937. It is 
gratifying to me personally and also the 
other executive officers of this Associa- 
tion to realize that a dream of 1934 has 
come true. 

When I look back on the beginning of 
this organization in Washington three 
years ago, I little thought that our plans 
at that time would materialize to the ex- 
tent and magnitude of its present stand- 
ing with the many accomplishments that 
have been attained, particularly under 
many adverse circumstances and condi- 
tions. Too much praise cannot be given 
to our President, Frank Foegler, for his 
sincerity and wisdom in this accomplish- 
ment. 

We have found that the watchmaker, 
as an individual, has been reluctant to 
organize and cooperate with us and ap- 
peared to want to remain an indivdual. 
Our plans and our objectives advocated a 
few years ago seemed to the average 
watchmaker impossible, but gradually 
through the continued plugging of the 
officers and leaders of this Association 
that barrier of the seeming impossibility 
has been broken down and the watch- 
maker today has greater faith and bet- 
ter hopes for more idealistic condi- 
tions that he rightfully deserves and 
should have. 


D ELEGATES and Representatives 


Let us go back for a few moments on 
some of our accomplishments. First of 
all, the outstanding achievement is our 
membership roll. Not only our great 
number of watchmakers, but the great 
men in the industry that we can boast 
with pride as members of this Associa- 
tion. Here lies the truth in proof that 
such an organization as ours is necessary 
and that the needs and the cries of the 
watchmaker should not go unheard. 

The Technical Board, under the 
chairmanship of our Mr. Samelius, al- 
though he is a little fellow, he is cap- 


Address by Thomas J. Fagan 


At National Convention, U. H. A. A., Chicago, Ill. 








able and has accomplished big things 
and has unlimited resources of not only 
old technical matters but modern, up-to- 
date knowledge that our Association 
members have benefited by. Other mem- 
bers of this same board have contributed 
of their knowledge generously. This 
board has functioned most efficiently 
and I am sure that our Association mem- 
bership at large greately appreciates it 
whether the donors of such knowledge 
realize it or not. 


I could go on talking on this matter 
for a long time, enumerating the many 
isolated examples of benefit of this Tech- 
nical Board. I would like to pick out 
cne particular instance, and that is one 
instance where Mr. Samelius gave a lec- 
ture in Boston, June 10th of last year. 


It was at the Hotel Bellevue, where 
we hold our regular meetings, and after 
the lecture a number of the men that 
attended came to me expressly for the 
purpose of letting me know how much 
they enjoyed it and the many benefits 
they derived from it. 


Our National Magazine is a wonder- 
ful accomplishment and is a great credit 
to this Association. Notwithstanding the 
tremendous amount of good it is doing 
with the watchmaker as well as aiding 
the individual watchmaker that receives 
it. 

Thanks to our most proficient, dili- 
gent, untiring, conscientious Secretary, 
Orville R. Hagans. Although he has had 
many hours of discouragement and dis- 
appointment for his hard work, the time 
has come when there must be a great 
deal of self satisfaction for his accom- 
plishment. I have done my utmost, in 
my own single handed way, to aid our 
Secretary to secure ads and advertising 
contracts for our publication, and I am 
appealing and urging every individual to 
do their utmost with renewed ambition 
and efforts to secure more support for 
our publication. 
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I also am of the opinion, after work- 
ing hard and meeting with so little suc- 
cess, that it is necessary to procure a so- 
licitor or salesman to interview the pros- 
pective advertiser, which I feel sure can 
be done and produce the desired results. 

One paramount reputation we should 
have and hold and that is that our mem- 
bers patronize the advertisers in our 
publication. 


Among other accomplishments there is 
the library of lantern slides and lectures 
that have been used by many of the 
Guilds, and in due time this library will 
be enlarged to fulfill the demands that 
will be made upon it. Local Guilds tak- 
ing advantage of the lantern slides libra- 
ry should occasionally have an open 
meeting or invite the public in their lo- 
cality to attend these lectures. 


Where the public is invited there 
should be at all occasions a great deal 
of stress placed on the Plaque and the 
importance of the public to look for the 
Plaque to assure them of a proper place 
to have their timepieces repaired by 
capable, honest and reliable watch- 
makers. 


Educating the public is no small job 
and it requires a tremendous amount of 
thought, hard work and aggressiveness, 
as well as patience and money. It should 
be done by advertising locally and by 
state, and nationally by radio. 

We must be ever mindful that we are 
setting up to the public a very high 
standard of ourselves and our organiza- 
tion members. In order to protect our- 
selves we must be sure to show it in 
example by the high grade workmanship, 
honest but good, profitable prices, cour- 
tesy and service. Furthermore, we must 
maintain a good personal appearance 
and conduct our establishments with dig- 
nity and good taste, with up-to-date fur- 
niture and equipment. 

Legislation is one of our greatest ob- 
jectives. Today we find that the general 
public is legislative minded, and in order 
to carry out our most effective plan that 
will assure the watchmaker of better and 
lasting conditions can be accomplished 
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by legislative laws to compel watch 
makers to be licensed. 

This subject entails a great deal of 
cautious study and work, and our na- 
tional headquarters can be of great as- 
sistance to the individual states in pre- 
paring a uniform licensing bill. 

There is one point of importance that 
I wish to bring out now, and that is a 
reciprocity clause that should be pre- 
pared by an efficient committee that un- 
derstands not only legislative procedure 
but the conditions of the watchmakers 
of the various states. 


Massachusetts Report 

Just a little while ago I spoke about 
the dignity of the watchmaker. That 
dignity not only applies to the individ- 
ual watchmaker, but it also should apply 
to our local state and national organiza- 
tions. 

We cannot maintain this dignity with- 
out having our organization as a self- 
sustaining, well-paying institution. I dis- 
like, in fact, I hate the idea of borrow- 
ing or asking or soliciting financial aid 
in order to keep this organization out of 
the red. 

I do believe that our national organi- 
zation could carry on at the present rate 
of dues, providing we had a larger mem- 
bership, which we should have and, no 
doubt, can have providing we can get 
more publicity. 

This publicity should be carried out 
under the program of educating the pub- 
lic and emphasizing the Plaque, and 
with the cooperation of every watchmak- 
er in the organization as well as our 
material dealers, jobbers and manufac- 
turers. 

An efficient, able advertising agency 
could outline this national advertising 
campaign and contact all that will bene- 
fit and support this scheme. If this can 
be carried out our membership roll would 
increase more than one hundred percent 
of its present number. 





“The American Horologist” is made 
possible through the advertisers appear- 
ing in this publication. Through your 
patronage you can show your appreciation. 
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June, 1937 


Dinner Dance 
Given by 
The Fairfield County Guild 


of the 
Connecticut Horological Association 
MAY 37 
Our Dinner Dance was a huge suc- 
cess, and a good time was had by all 
who attended. 
There were one hundred guests at- 





Housatonic Lodge, 


tending. The entertainment was put on 
by the Hawley Schools and was very 
acceptable. 

The Guild had as their honor guests 
the employers of the members. 

Delegations from New Haven, Water- 
bury and Norwalk attended. 

Committee—E. E. Gauthier, R. Corn- 
ish, A. Bellemore, J. VanderKruik, M. 
Enright. 

Officers—J. Consoli, President; J. H. 
Aspinwall, Vice President; E. Seibel, 
Secretary; J. P. VanderKruik, Financial 
Secretary. 

Board of Directors—E. E. Gauthier, 
J. Consoli, J. H. Aspinwall, E. Seibel, 
J. P. VanderKruik. 

Technical Committee 
F. Pulito, E. Seibel. 

Publicity Committee — J. H. Aspin- 
wall, E. Seibel, G. Quadretti. 

Membership Committee—C. Streich. 

Meeting every first Tuesday of each 
month at 8 P.M., Fairchild House, 258 
Golden Hill Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 

The Fairfield County Guild of the 
Connecticut Horological Association was 
organized to promote and secure con- 





L. H. Emery, 
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certed action, to secure mutual improve- 
ments in the practice of our profession as 
horologists by a study of the science and 
art of horology. To publish the results 
of such study for the benefit of all in the 
profession, preserve the same for the 
benefit of our successors, to elevate the 
standard of workmanship, and to en- 
courage the members and public at large 


y tieawee % 
7 


« 


Stratford, Conn. 


to a higher conception of what our art 
really is. It shall deem to obtain the 
subject by: 

1. The cultivation of a more friendly 
social intercourse. 

2. Promoting lecture, art and science 
of horology. 

3. By eliminating unethical and ques- 
tionable practices in the pursuit of our 
work. 

4. The establishment of a library 
where may be found the latest and most 
advanced thoughts in the publication of 
the professions in literature. 

5. Discussing problems pertaining to 
all branches of horologoy. 

THE FAIRFIELD County GUILD 
OF THE CONNECTICUT 
HoROLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 

U. H. A. A., National Affiliate No. 19. 

E. SEIBEL, Secy. 


THE WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER 


published monthly in England. A review of all that 
is new and good in Horological Science with partic- 
ular attention to the needs of the technician. 

Editor, Arthur Tremayne; Technical Editor, T. R. 
Robinson. World wide subscription one dollar yearly 
postfree. N. A. G. Press, Ltd., 26, Old Street, 





London, E. C. 1, England. 
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The Use of a Jacot Pivot Lathe 


By GerorcE T. GRUEN 
Technical Board Member 


The Jacot Lathe is usually operated 
in the vise on the right side of the work- 
man’s bench. The main feature of the 
Jacot Lathe is that the part on which 
the pivots are polished is always turn- 
ing between its centers. It is, therefore, 
easy to polish a pivot and know that it 
is straight and true when finished. 

In polishing, one pivot is located and 
held in a centering arbor, such as is 
used in a bow lathe or in a tail stock 
on the bench lathe. The other pivot 
rests in a groove, cut in a solid hardened 
steel block. The burnisher rests on this 
block, which must be perfectly flat, with 
the groove straight. This should be 
checked, as the conditions of the pivot 
(whether it will be straight or tapered) 
depends upon it. 

The bow is placed on a pulley that 
runs on the centering arbor. One or two 
prongs extend from the pulley, to turn 
the wheel or balance. Right handed 
workmen usually hold the bow in the 
left hand, and the burnisher in the right. 
The moving of the left hand in one di- 
rection and the right in another direc- 
tion, represents the most difficult part 
of mastering the Jacot Lathe. Practice 
will readily overcome this difficulty, 
however, and skill and speed will soon 
be acquired. 

Make certain that the burnisher is 
resting on the pivot and not merely on 
the block, and also, that the groove be- 
ing used is not too small. 
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For the beginner, a good policy and 
guide is to use an old wheel with a large 
pivot for practice. Draw the temper out 
so that it will be easy to grind—then 
start with the largest possible groove 
and grind down as far as it will go. 
Repeat this operation on every size 
groove until the smallest is finished. 
After each groove has been used, mark 
the groove with the size of pivot that 
it makes. This procedure will eliminate 
future guess work which, at the same 
time, proves good practice. 

A square burnisher is the best type 
to use, as it can be used on either a 
conical or square shouldered pivot. By 
simply rounding the two opposite corners 
of the burnisher, for conical pivot pol- 
ishing, and leaving the other two sharp 
for square shouldered pivots, it serves 
both purposes. Another advantage for 
the square burnisher is that its four 
sides furnish two sides for polishing 
purposes and two sides for grinding 
purposes. It is preferable to have the 
burnisher leveled and squared in a ma- 
chine shop, as most burnishers sold by 
supply houses are not perfectly flat. 

To polish the ends of the pivot, a small 
file with one side ground flat and pol- 
ished can be used. To keep the burnisher 
sharp and polished, a flat piece of hard 
wood about one foot long and two and 
one-half inches wide, with emery pow- 
der sprinkled over its top is practical. 
The sharper the burnisher, the more 
emery is used. For polishing purposes, 
use very little or no emery, as _ there 
usually will be enough in the wood to 
make the burnisher give a high polish. 
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Do You “KNow? 


Directed by 
W.H. SAMELIUS, Chairman 
Science of Horology and Technical Advisory Board 














Iron or steel immersed in a solution 
of carbonate of potash or soda for a few 
minutes is a good preventative of rust 
and preserves the surface of the article 
so as to resist rust against ordinary con- 
ditions. 

To remove blueing from steel, im- 
merse in a pickle composed of equal 
parts of muriatic acid and ilixir of vit- 
rol. Rinse in pure water, immerse in 
alcohol and dry in sawdust. 

To mark tools, cover the part to be 
marked with a thin coating of tallow or 
beeswax. With a sharp instrument, write 
the name in the tallow, cutting clearly 
into it. Fill the letters with nitric acid 
and let it remain for about five minutes. 
Rinse the article in water to remove the 
acid and clean off the surface with ben- 
zine. You will then have the name 
etched in steel. 


Waterbury Clock Co., Waterbury, 


Conn.— 

The Waterbury Clock Company may 
be said to be the original home of Amer- 
ican clock manufacturing. As early as 
1790 James Harrison began to make 
wooden clocks by hand in that town. 
The first clock charged on his books is 
one to Major Morris, January 1, 1791, 
for $16.00; the second one is charged 
to Rev. Mark Leavenworth at $20.00. 


Shortly after 1800 Harrison con- 


structed a water wheel to furnish power 
for making various parts of his clocks, 
which he made for severel years there- 
He finally transferred his busi- 


after. 


ness to Col. Wm. Leavensworth and 
moved to New York where he died poor. 

Col. Leavensworth subsequently failed 
in the business and several changes came 
about until 1857 when the Waterbury 
Clock Company, with a capital of $60,- 
000, was organized to make weight 
clocks. Their first spring clock, the one- 
day Gothic, was produced during 1858. 


Ansonia Clock Company— 

The Ansonia Clock Company grew 
out of the Ansonia Brass and Battery 
Company (now known as the Ansonia 
Brass & Copper Company), which was 
established about 1840 by Phelps-Dodge 
& Co., Ansonia, Conn. The latter was 
organized in 1854 and carried on its 
manufacturing business in Ansonia sole- 
ly for several years, but the increasing 
demand for its goods led to the determi- 
nation of the company to build a new 
factory at Brooklyn, N. Y., for which 
ground was broken in February, 1879, 
and was completed in August of the 
same year. The building was 200 feet 
square and five stories high. 

On October 27, 1880, this magnifi- 
cent building was entirely destroyed by 
fire at a loss of $1,000,000. A new 
building was immediately erected, the 
dimensions being 660 feet by 200 feet, 
and the production was about 3,000. 
The Ansonia Clock Company continued 
in business until a few years ago when 
the Russian Government bought the en- 
tire plant, removing all the tools and 
machinery to Russia, where clocks are 
now being manufactured. 
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Optometrist Opens Safes by 
Telephone 


A German watch expert, who opens 
locked, dynamite-proof safes by tele- 
phone as a hobby, heads the Idaho Asso- 
ciation of Optometrists. 

Dr. Charles A. Braun, modest Weiser, 
Idaho, watchmaker and optometrist, was 
elected at the annual meeting. 

Many years ago Dr. Braun first suc- 
cessfully directed by telephone from 
Weiser the opening of a safe at Baker, 
Ore., 70 miles away. Since then he has 
performed the feat many times, using 
two telephone lines. Over one he instructs 
a stenographer in the turning of the safe 
dial; over the other he listens as the 
tumblers click into the correct positions. 

Dr. Braun succeeds Dr. P. A. Sim- 
mons of Boise. 





Telegram of Encouragement 


To the United Horological Associa- 
tion of America, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago: 

We wish to take this opportunity to 
extend to the newly-elected officers of 
your Association our very best wishes 
for a most successful year. We trust that 
your Association will continue the splen- 
did work of promoting the high ideals 
of business ethics and workmanship, 
thereby making your trade worthy of the 
highest craftsmanship. We regret very 
much that matters of importance have 
made it impossible for us to attend your 
gala affair this evening. 

With kindest regards, 
From Frep G. GRUEN, 
GeEorGE T. GRUEN. 





Mention “The American Horologist” 


Our work 
costs no 
more 
than o@ 
ordinary 
work. 7 
BECKER-HECKMAN COMPANY @ 


29 East Madison St. Chicago, Illinois 
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Sayings 


Gertrude Stein, the incomprehensible, 
in a lucid moment: “I like familiarity, 
In me it does not breed contempt. Only 
more familiarity.” 





Disraeli: “Every man has a right to 
be conceited until he is successful.” 





W. L. George, British novelist: ‘“He’s 
no failure. He’s not dead yet.” 





Mark Twain (1935 desk motto of 
Gov. Cross of Connecticut, who says 
that some politicians turn away hur- 
riedly upon reading it): “Always do 
right. This will gratify some people 
and astonish the rest.” 





Charles F. Kettering, President of 
General Motors Research Corporation: 
“There never has been any 30-hour week 
for men who had anything to do.” 





2ECURITY¢ 
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Tennessee Watchmakers and 


Jewelers’ Association 

Elect new officers: President, R. I. Par- 
cell of Chattanooga; secretary, Carl 
Marbury of Memphis; vice presidents, 
L. E. Bush of Nashville, G. R. Hard- 
ing of Chattanocga, C. G. Clements of 
Knoxville, L. H. Weaver of Memphis; 
state director of technical clubs, Paul E. 
Lowe of Nashville; state secretary of 
technical clubs, E. Max Sexton of Nash- 
ville. 

Extracts from Pres. Coleman’s Address 

This is an occasion that should make 
every member feel proud—there are some 
five national organizations represented 
here this morning—the American Na- 
tional Retail Jewelers Association, the 
National Wholesalers’ Association, the 
National Association of Credit Jewelers, 
the Horological Institute of America, and 
the United Horological Association of 
America. I know that I am expressing 
the sentiment of all of our members 
when I say “We deeply appreciate your 
presence, your interest, and the interest 
of your respective organizations.” This 
goes, too, for all our other distinguished 
visitors, factory representatives, whole- 
salers and officers of Associations from 
our sister states. 

The Tennessee Watchmakers and 
Jewelers Association is NOT a union, 
NOT a service club, and at present is 
not affiliated with any other organiza- 
tion. It has for its sole purpose the 
welfare of the jewelry and repair in- 
dustry in Tennessee, and the individual 
members of the industry. It admits em- 
ployer and employee alike, and is defi- 
nitely pledged to a policy of open cove- 
nants openly arrived at. It is upon this 
basis we feel perfectly justified in ask- 
ing the full cooperation of the jewelers 
and watchmakers of this state, and of 
organizations such as those represented 
here today who are interested in state 
and local groups. 

Memphis was chosen for the 1938 
Convention City. The date and a 1938 
Convention Chairman will be selected by 
the State Board of Directors at their Oc- 
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tober meeting to be held at the Noel 
Hotel, Nashville. 


J. E. CoLeMan, 
Past President. 





Chicago Retail Jewelers’ Guild 


At their regular monthly session, May 
15th, the entire evening was spent dis- 
cussing the very important subject of 
sales tax which effects every watch re- 
pairing business in the State of Illinois. 
The Department of Finance has ruled 
that a tax must be paid on watch material 
and have held the material houses re- 
sponsible for this tax. Some of the ma- 
terial houses have paid the tax but 
many of them have not. The State dis- 
tributors claim that if they charge the tax 
to the watchmaker that it will drive the 
business out of the State. The State 
claims that the material houses are re- 
sponsible now for back taxes. The ma- 
terial houses insist that the watchmaker 
should charge this tax to the consumer. 
Whereas, on the other hand, the watch- 
makers claim that they themselves are 
the consumers of the material used in 
performing a service job on which there 
is no consumers tax on service. 

It was pointed out that it would be 
a difficult task to charge, for instance, 
the customer a sales tax on material 
where the material may cost five cents 
where the complete service job, including 
this material would be from $2.50 to 
$5.00. The watchmakers are willing to 
pay the state sales tax on material bills 
from jobber. 

All watchmakers and jewelers in IIli- 
nois, request that you get in touch 
with your wholesale house to determine 
their stand on this particular subject 
and definitely ascertain as to how this 
material should be handled which will 
come up before the State Goverment on 
June 3. 


Cart H. ANpeEr, President. 


MARTIN GLUCK & SONS 


Jewelers and Watchmakers Supplies 
CLARK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Toledo Guild—Ohio Watch- 


makers’ Association 
National Affiliate No. 1 

Held their regular meeting Monday 
evening, May 17, at the Waldorf Hotel. 
At this meeting all of those things of 
importance which transpired since the 
last State meeting were outlined by those 
members who were present at the joint 
convention of the H. I. A. and U. H. 
A. and the National Convention in Chi- 
cago. 

Much discussion and comment was 
had relative to the licensing of watch- 
makers as passed in the State of Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. E. Schneider, a National Treas- 
urer, gave report on results of the meet- 
ing of Executive Board of U. H. A. of A. 
and the H. I. A. held recently in Cincin- 
nati. Mr. M. A. Rougeux, our President, 
who attended the National Convention, 
gave a report on the activities and work 
accomplished at the recent convention. 
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Mr. George Cordes gave a report on the 
workmanship contest display, and the 
trip through Elgin Watch Factory. A 
report on the bill pertaining to licensing 
of watchmakers, which passed the State 
Legislature in Wisconsin. This report 
was received with much enthusiasm by 
the members of the Toledo Guild, and 
our Guild wishes to compliment the Wis- 
consin Association and those men re- 
sponsible for this bill and for their un- 
tiring efforts in passing this important 
piece of legislation. 


E. A. Kutz, Secy. 





Cincinnati Guild 

The Cincinnati Guild is making it 
possible for the National Executive Sec- 
retary to conduct an interesting educa- 
tional speaking tour in the western 
states, by loaning to the national office 
the Cincinnati Guild stereopticon ma- 
chine. 
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Horological Association of 


Pennsylvania 
National Affiliate No. 14 


May 12, 1937, the State Association 
held a banquet meeting to hear the re- 
ports from the convention delegates who 
were present at the National Convention 
in Chicago. There were fifty-five mem- 
bers present and a considerable number 
of prospective members and those inter- 
ested in the organization’s activities. 
During this banquet the State Associa- 
tion gained in membership materially. 
Many new members were added to the 
rolls and a number of delinquent mem- 
bers renewed their memberships. 

The banquet was held in a banquet 
room of the Pittsburgh Musical Club. 
Past President George Neisslien acted as 
Toastmaster, and, after a short talk, in- 
troduced the Secretary and newly elected 
National Executive Board member from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Phil Sommer, who 
gave their convention report to the As- 
sociation, as well as giving the men a 
heart to heart talk on the Association’s 
accomplishments as they pertain to 
Pennsylvania. Outling the need of a li- 
censing bill in our State and pointing 
out the necessity of a State-wide organi- 
zation in order to accomplish same. 

Mr. Sommer, we understand, talked 
for approximately three hours, display- 
ing much enthusiasm and instilling the 
same in the hearts of all those persons. 

Mr. Hyman Landaw of Landaw Broth- 
ers, Mr. Fred Gluck of Martin Gluck & 
Sons, and Mr. Jos. Mandel of the C. & 
E. Marshall Co., branch, each made ap- 
propriate remarks, encouraging a licens- 
ing bill and urging the members on to 
greater accomplishments and offering 
their heartiest cooperation. 

Mr. Marco Maglietta, proud winner 
of the Staking Tool given by the Swart- 
child Company at the Convention, and 
Mr. John Franz, the other convention 
delegate from Pennsylvania, concurred 
in the remarks of the Secretary and gave 
their impression of the fine Convention 
just ended. 
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Arrangements have been made with 
Mr. W. H. Samelius, Director of the 
Elgin Watchmakers College, to stop over 
in Pittsburgh Friday, May 28th, on his 
return from Washington, D. C., when a 
get-together meeting will be held in hon- 
or of him. 

J. P. Sommer, Secretary. 





Denver Guild 
Master Watchmakers’ Associa- 
tion of Colorado, Inc. 
National Affiliate No. 16 


Very interesting reports 
from our delegates to the Na- 


the greater part of the meet- 
ing of the Denver Guild, 
held Friday night, May 14th. Members 
were unanimous in their praise and ac- 
ceptance of the entire program adopted 
at the Convention, and were especially 
happy over the closer alliance and co- 
operation of the U. H. A. of A. and H. 
I. A. 


The annual convention of the Master 
Watchmakers Association of Colorado 
will be held in Colorado Springs on 
June 27th, and plans are well under 
way. This will be the first convention 
to be held outside of Denver, and we 
are hoping to meet many of our fellow 
workmen from the southern part of the 
State. 

D. HEIGERT, 
Secy. Denver Guild. 





Sandsteel Crosscurved 
Mainsprings 
Unequaled in Power and Resilience 
The effect of the crosscurved form is sur- 
prising. This modern improvement has 


won wide recognition from the Horological 
Profession. 


Use Sandsteel Quality Mainsprings for All 
Watches. You will quickly discover their 
many advantages. 


Made in U. S. A. by 


Watch-Motor Mainspring Co., Inc. 


145 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK CITY 








Accept No Substitutes 
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Master Watchmakers’ Associa- 


of Colorado, Inc. 

National Affiliate No. 16 
Fifth Annual State Meeting 

June 27, 1937 

Our 5th Annual 
State Convention will 
take place in Colorado 
Springs, and all busi- 
ness sessions will be 
conducted in the as- 
sembly room of the 
Chamber of Com- 
merce. The program is as follows: 

Registration. 

General Convention will be called to 
order promptly at 10 A.M. 

Opening address by State President 
Ernest Peterson. 

General order of business. 

Report of State, National Trustee. 

Report of State Delegates to National 
Convention: Wolf C. Hansen, Ernest 
Peterson. 

Report of National Executive Secre- 
tary, Orville R. Hagans, relative to the 
activity of the Association during the 
past fiscal year, and those programs 
which will be put in force for the ensu- 
ing year. Secretary Hagans will also 
have an enlightening report from the 
western states, where he is now conduct- 
ing a good will and organization tour. 

Report of Guilds: Colorado Springs, 
Greeley, Fort Collins, Boulder, Pueblo; 
a report by D. Heigert, Secretary of Den- 
ver Guild. 

New Business. 

Election of Officers. 

Adjourn sine die. 

We plan to make the business meeting 
snappy and interesting, ending not later 
than three P.M., at which time all mem- 
bers will adjourn to the Garden of the 
Gods for an old-fashioned family style 
picnic dinner, at the very base of the 
beautiful Rocky Mountains where our 
ladies, children and friends will get to- 
gether for an enjoyable afternoon and 
evening. Stags will be provided for; all 
others should bring lunches of some 
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kind. The luncheon committee will man- 
age the final arrangements on _ the 
grounds. 

Make your plans NOW to be present 
and learn what the watchmakers of Colo- 
rado are doing in behalf of the general 
interest of our profession and industry, 

All are invited, whether members or 
not, whether watchmakers or not, so long 
as you are interested in the industry. 





Master Watchmakers’ Associa- 
tion of Oregon 
National Affiliate No. 3 


A special meeting of the 
Oregon Watchmakers was 
held May 18 at 6:30 P.M. 
in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Portland, 
Oregon. This was not a 
dinner meeting. It was decided on April 
20th that we meet early in the evening 
for the convenience of our members. 
Timeology for May issue has a lot of 
news relative to our Association and 
watchmakers. Read and study this issue 
so that you can come to our meeting and 
take an active part in discussions and 
planning for the work we are going to 
do this year. 

Our National Executive Secretary, 
Mr. Orville R. Hagans, will be in Port- 
land, Oregon, June 6th to 9th, inclusive, 
and it is intended to have State-wide 
meetings while he is here. This will be 
a most interesing meeting. As Mr. Ha- 
gans will come prepared to give a most 
complete accounting of the National As- 
sociation activities, and will also have 
on display a large portion of the Nation- 
al techincal slide library and other ma- 
terials available to members. For com- 
plete details of this State-wide meeting, 
contact Mr. Harold Sabro, Secretary, 
6422 S. E. 17th Ave., Portland, Oregon. 


HAROLD SaBro, Secretary. 








If your address has been changed, 
notify National Headquarters at once, 
delay on your part will cause the inter- 
ruption of your monthly contact. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES | 

















Payable in advance. 

Rates under all headings except “Situa- 
tions Wanted,”$1.50 for first 25 words. Ad- 
ditional words, 5c a word. 

SITUATIONS WANTED, 75c for first 25 
words. Additional words, 5c a word. 

Heavy type, $2.50 for first 25 words. Ad- 
ditional words, 10c a word. 

Name, address, initials and abbrevia- 
tions count as words, and are charged for 
as part of the advertisement. 

If answers are to be forwarded, postage 
must be enclosed. 

Special notice forms close 30th of month, 

Unless the advertiser instructs us to 
publish his name and address, all answers 
will be directed care THE AMERICAN 
HOROLOGIST. 





SITUATION WANTED 





Watchmaker—28 years’ experience on all 
types of watch repairing; capable of tak- 
ing in work and waiting on trade; best of 
references; now employed but seek change; 
prefer Colorado or Wyoming. Address Box 
31, The American Horologist. 





Watchmaker — Best of references, good 
character; 12 years’ experience; consider 
any permanent position where salary is 
from $40.00 to $50.00. Address Box 32, The 
American Horologist. 





Watchmaker—Just finished year course at 
Bradleys; wants position where additional 
practical experience can be had. Address 
Box 33, The American Horologist. 





HELP WANTED 





The National Employment Bureau has 
humerous positions open for every type 
of workman. If desirous of making a 
change or securing a position, direct your 
mail, including qualifications, location and 
expected salary, to Employment Depart- 
ment, United Horological Association of 
America National Headquarters, 3226 East 
Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 





Unused Tools, Books, Etec., would be readily 
disposed of through a small “ad” in these 
columns. 





WANTED 





Book—titled “Ways & Means, by Cleaves”, 
covering split chucks and staking tool- 
punches, published by Spain & Chamber- 
lin, N. Y. Address Box 27, the American 
FlLorologist. 





Wanted—Febuary, 1936, copies of THE 
AMERICAN HOROLOGIST. Address The 
American Horologist. 





Wanted—March, 1937, copies of THE 
AMERICAN HOROLOGIST. Address The 
American Horologist. 








ROGERS WATCH ESTABLISHMENT 
“Where Watches Are Repaired” 
ROGERS NEW JEWEL TOOL 


“Ever clever—it zips—a handy one.” Write 
for price, where to buy, and printed demon- 
stration. 


ROGERS WATCH ESTABLISHMENT 
“A Qualified Repair” PERU, INDIANA 














Wanted — Material and_ tool 
earlier than the year 1890. 
American Horologist. 


catalogues 
Address The 





BLUEPRINTS 





Working drawings for construction of 
wooden Columbus Clock consisting of a 
set of 15 blueprints for $3.25 postpaid. 
Address THE AMERICAN HOROLOGIST. 





Working drawings for the complete 
construction of pinwheel movement clock 
consisting of eleven blue prints postpaid 
for $3.00 per set. Address The American 
Horologist. 





Working drawings — For complete con- 
struction of Graham Dead Beat Escape- 
ment Clock, consisting of 11 blueprints, 
postpaid for $3.50 per set. Address The 
American Horologist. 





SLIDES 





For advertising in theaters are now avail- 
able in two designs, black and white at 
$1.00 each or in national colors at $1.50 
each. These slides are built about our 
national, insignia creating public atten- 
tion to honorable repair service. 
Supplied to members only postpaid upon 
receipt of price. Address Advertising De- 
partment National Headquarters. 


ADVERTISING MATERIAL 


Send to Advertising Department National 
Headquarters for free samples showing 
prepared advertising material designed for 
newspaper, letter, cards and counter cir- 
culars, mats, plates, etc. 
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For National and Local Information Contact the Following Organizations 
Who function as a combined unit for the advancement of our craft. Membership 





at large represented in virtually every state. 


UNITED HOROLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC., 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 

3226 E. COLFAX AVE., DENVER, COLO. 

THOMAS J. FAGAN, Pres., 


ORVILLE R. HAGANS, 


CALIFORNIA 


R. D. Lowell, Special Rep., 612 
E. llth St., Oakland. 


COLORADO 

Master Watchmakers of, Inc. 

Ernst Peterson, Pres., 1626 Wel- 
ton St., Denver. 

O. R. Hagans, Sec., 3226 E. Col- 
fax Ave., Denver. 


Denver Guild 
D.E. Heigert, Sec.,900 Sherman 
Greeley Guild 
Howard Weiss, Sec., 829 9th St. 


La Junta Guild 

A. J. Bradley, 418 Hasp Ave., 
La Junta, Colo. 

Boulder Guild 

Fred Comstock, Sec., 1819 Pine. 


Pueblo Guild 
H. J. Affley, 
12th St. 


CONNECTICUT HOROLOGI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION 


Pres., 926 W. 


Anthony Petrillo, State Pres., 
Waterbury. 
Bernard Scanlon, State Secy., 


18 Elmwood Ave., Waterbury. 
Fairfield Watchmakers Guild 
James Aspinwall, Pres. 

E. Seibel, Secy., 231 West Ave., 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

New Haven Watchmakers Guild 

Albert Monde, Pres. 

Wm. E. Short, Secy., 35 Spring- 
side Ave., Westville. 

Waterbury Watchmakers Guild 

Noel Phaneuf, Pres. 

Donald J. Boisvert, Secy., 24 

Arch St. 

Watchmakers Guild of New 
ndon 
Wm. Poudrier, Pres. 


Richard J. Kenney, Secy., 93 
Main St. 

FLORIDA 

Greater Miami Watchmakers 
Guild 


H. A. Andrews, Sec., 303 Second 
Ave., W. W. 

Watchmakers Guild of Tampa 

W. S. Nelson, Sec., 6014 Dexter 
Ave. 


IDAHO 

Chas. A. Braun, Special Rep., 
434 State St., Weiser. 

ILLINOIS 

Joe Schwarz, Special Rep., 
6646 Stony Island Ave. 


a, Illinois 
H. Samelius, 
Wot Grove Ave. 


Special Rep., 





Applications for membership 
can be secured from any repre- 
sentative of Henry Paulson Co. 


Exec. Sec. 


MASTER WATCHMERS. ASSN. 
OF ILL 


Harold J. Frisbie, Secy., 618 
S. Pine St., Freeport, Ill. 
INDIANA 

L. R. Douglas, Special Rep., 


1018 N. Beville Ave., Indian- 
apolis. 

KENTUCKY 

Watchmakers Association of 

Ss. . Shaw, Pres., 305 Mid- 
West Bidg., Louisville. 

Louisiana 

Otho C. Formby, Special Rep., 
1030 8th Alexandria. 

Maryland 

James A. Scoccini, Special Rep., 
731 W. Fayette St., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS HOROLOGI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION 
Col. Wm. H. Bright, Pres. 
Milton Steinert, Secy., 599 River 
St., Boston, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 

H. J. Finch, Special Rep., 
8th St., Holland. 

Holland Guild 

H. J. Finch, Secy. 

MISSOURI 

Master Watchmakers 

tion of 

Walter I. Betts, Pres., 218 W. 
Maple, Independence. 

Ernst Wetteroth, Sec., 10 West- 
port Rd., Kansas City. 

Kansas City Guild 

James W. Anderson, Pres., 4702 
Broadway. 

Ernest A. Thompson, Sec., 2119 
Holly St. 

MONTANA 

Maurice Ethier, Special Rep., 
113 W. Park St., Butte. 


NEBRASKA, HOROLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION OF 
R. P. Kraatz, Pres 
Morris Yost, Secy., 1720 Vinton 
| s Omaha, Nebr. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 
Thomas J. Fagan, Special Rep., 


15 E. 


Associa- 


617 Dextex Bidg., Boston, 
Mass. 
NEW YORK 
Buffalo, Watchmakers Associa- 
tion of 


B. Paquette, Pres., 11 W. Gen- 
esse 

K. A. Cooper, Sec., N. Y. Cen- 
tral Terminal. 

Albany, New York 

John De Vogel, Special Rep., 20 
S. Pearl St. 

Bronx, New York 

Herman Cooper, 
1698 Vyse Ave. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE 

HOROLOGICAL ASS’N 
Lawrence G. Ballard, Sec., 
Box 595, Wilson. 


Special Rep., 


453 Wash. St., Boston, Mass, 


OHIO WATCHMAKERS ASS0- 
CIATION, INC. 


W. H. Johnson, Pres., 
Grantley Rd., Toledo. 


L. W. Heimberger, Secy., 245 
S. High St., Columbus. 

Cincinnati Guild 

Leo Hoffer, Pres. 


J. A. H. Voss, Secy., 318 E. 16th 
St., Covington, Ky. 
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Dayton Guild 
—— Apple, Secy., 3131 W. 8rd 
it. 


Columbus Guild 
— Finley, Secy., 165 N. High 
t. 


Toledo Guild 
E. A. Kutz, Secy., 3618 Upton 
Ave. 







OKLAHOMA 


Claude Jones, Special Rep., Box 
884, Miami. 


Oregon, Master Watchmakers of 
R. E. Drews, Pres. 


H. Sabro, Sec., 6422 S. E. 17th 
Ave., Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA, HOROLOGI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION OF 
A. A. Breedon, Pres. 
J. P. Sommer, State Secy., 1524 
Beaver Ave,, Pittsburgh. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


H. S. Cabugao, Sec., Dagupana, 
Pangasinan. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Hamilton E. Pease, Special Rep., 
51 Empire St., Providence. 


TEXAS 

El Paso Horological Guild 

C. P. Martin, 117 N. Stanton St. 

R. L. Nordien, Sec., 3510 Louis- 
ville. 


WASHINGTON 

H. E. Anderson, Special he 
301 Joshua Green Bldg. 
attle. 

Cowlitz Co. Watchmakers’ Guild 

Jay V. Carithers, Secy., 1265 
Commerce Ave., Longview. 


WISCONSIN WATCHMAKERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Richard A. Meisner, Pres., 1889 
Green St., Racine. 

B. W. Heald, 339 N. 35th St, 
Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee Guild 

N. F. Ellenbecker, 4058 No. 28r4 
St. 


Racine Guild 
H. C. Jensen, Sec., 1648 Kean- 
ney Ave. 
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Noes What No Other Lathe Can Do 


fully nickeled. 


— writes leading horological school. 


The only lathe Oe a Se 


stock spindle. And other exclusive features 


A $115.00 Value for $67.50 


IST—METRIC FEED TAIL STOCK THRUST NO. 4 | 4TH—DUST-PROOF OIL RETAINERS NO. 2 

This measures the depth of your work for any purpose A little cotton in these oil cups always assures oil. 
you may use the tail stock, to drill, to mill, to cut | This is important because a watchmaker’s lathe re- 
bevel teeth and perform many of the purposes where quires very little oil, and therefore is frequently for- 


you desire precision and uniformity. gotten and often interferes with the accuracy and 
2ND—AN IMPROVED GRIP ON TAIL STOCK truth. This oi! cup also keeps grit and grinding dust 
BINDER NO. 6 from the bearings of your lathe. 
Holds tail stock spindle securely or allows you to 5TH—THE LATHE HEAD PULLEY (NO. :1), IN- 
thrust it forward at any given degree of pressure. This STEAD OF HAVING ONE ROW OF IN- 
construction also takes up any wear. DEXES, HAS THREE ROWS 


3RD—THE TAIL STOCK SPINDLE NO. 3 HOLDS This gives you a multiple of combinations, almost un- 

CHUCK limited, for you can go from one circle to the other 
Holds chuck the same as your head stock. This is in making various combinations. 6th—You will see 
useful for holding any tool that you might hold in the that the stop or index binder (No. 5) is fitted on the 
head stock, principally for drilling, especially for new eccentric, so you can go from one circular of the index 
style rings. to the other. 


No. 3750. Paulson Modern Precision Lathe complete 
with set of 10 chucks, 2 steel taper centers and 8 ce- Si. ; 50 
ment brasses es 


Extra wire chucks—all sizes from 1 to 50—Each Net 85c Less 2% for Cash 





7 per to ___Use this handy coupon for ordering. ___ 

7 mo. 10 M th a HENRY PAULSON & CO. 

$ 7 on S pay Please send Paulson lathe com- 

plete with 10 chucks at $67.50 
Less 2% for cash. 

CJIf 10 months’ payment plan is desired, 





Henry Paulson & Co. put check in the square to left. 


37 SO. WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Full size, length of bed 1134”. Full hard, and 


“Paulson Standard Lathe the Best Buy” 
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Swartchild’s Black Shiel 


FRICTION- > 
OUTFIT 


@} REASONS WHY 


Every Watchmaker 
Needs This Outfit 


l The majority of modern Swiss movements, 

* i.c., Bulova and Gruen—as well as Elgin, 
Waltham and Hamilton movements—now use 
Friction-Jewels. 
Friction-Jewels can be reset where plate for- 
merly held a burnished-in br brass mounted 
jewel. 
Our Friction-Jewels are of ruby quality; pos- 
sess an accuracy never before equalled; are 
thicker and therefore stronger; hold more oil 
and therefore provide better lubrication. 
Our Friction-Jewel Outfit will service bag- 
uette to modern-day pocket watches. 

- Friction-Jewels can be set in a minimum of 
time, often in less than three minutes. 
Friction-Jewels save money because only a 
small stock is necessary to provide for all 
sizes. 


PAY FOR IT AS YOU USE IT 


Outfit includes: Inserting Machine; 15 self- 
.s 95 


centering Broaches; 8 Punches; 4 Stumps; 
1 Broach Handle; 1 Plunger; 152-bottle 

Per Month 
for 10 mos. 


Friction-Jewel Cabinet with 492 assorted bal- 

ance, plate and Cap Friction Jewels; Chart; 

Tool Cabinet; and instructions. 

No. AH49004. Complete, $39.50 
less 2% or 





—— | 


Swartchild & Company 


World’s Largest Watchmakers’ and Jewelers’ Supply House 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 


DALLAS 
BOSTON 


ATLANTA 











Adjustment knob provides mi 
accuracy in ascertaining correct dé 
ing for endshake. Micrometer 
screw is conveniently located. 














Unit is quickly adjusted for @ 
hole-broaching or jewel-inserting 
ations. Illustration shows broach: 
handle being inserted. - 











After jewel hole is broached 
jewel in position and press 
punch, thus setting jewel, 
tight. 








